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“THE RACECOURSE DOG” 
UNWELCOME REAPPEARANCE OF AN OLD AND UNVALUED FRIEND 


This picture is especially interesting as it is perhaps the first of its kind that has ever been secured. It shows our old friend trotting leisurely up the course 
after it had been cleared for the City and Suburban last week. Regardless of the discordant din of shrieks, cat calls, sticks, stones, and mud thrown at 
it by the amused but impatient crowd it pursued the even tenor of its way, gloriously upholding the splendid traditions of the racecourse dog 
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HE PATEER 


Lallie Charles 


MISS ESTHER EDWARDS 


The eldest daughter of Dr. Edwards, the Bishop of 

St. Asaph, whose engagement to Major Francis 

Fuller of the Royal Engineers has just been 
announced 


The King at Biarritz. : 
HE King is still enjoying his stay at 
Biarritz, playing croquet in the 
evenings at the Golf 
Club after his longs 
afternoon motor excursions and} Es 
seeing his numerous friends. A®™ 
great many royalties are also 
staying in Biarritz just now, 
among them being his Majesty’s 
cousin, the Princess Frederica of 
Hanover. The Grand Duke 
Michael and the Grand Duchess 
Xenia of Russia are there, and 
have entertained and been en- 
tertained by King Edward. The 
weather unfortunately leaves 
much to be desired, and of late 
has recalled nothing so much 
as the Scottish climate in its 
grumpiest mood. It has not 
succeeded, however, in damping 
the spirits of the community, 
and though the season is fast 
coming to a close it is running 
merrily to the end. 
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Epsom in Perfection. 
“[vhe City and 
Handicap at 
brought an enormous attend- 
ance. It is one of the most 
really popular races of the whole 
year, and when the climatic con- 
ditions are perfect is certainly 
one of the most enjoyable. 
Happily last Wednesday was an 
almost ideal day for the event. 
It was not too sunny, not too 
warm, and there was a delicious 
breeze. The Prince of Wales 
motored down from London and 
watched the races from the 
balcony in the members’ stand, 
which is usually set apart for 
royalty. Prince Christian joined 
his Royal Highness during the 
alternoon with Captain Cecil 
Hankey in attendance. Socially 
the City and Suburban was also 


Suburban 
Epsom 


-Green, 


a great success. Everybody who is anybody 
in the sporting world seemed to be there ; 
to enumerate them all would be abso- 
lutely impossible, but Lord Derby was itp 
be noticed talking with the Prince of Wa 

for a long time, Lord Valentia, eo 
Alington, and Major Eustace Loder were 
to be seen about, and Lord and Lady 
Cole, Lord and Lady Robert Manners, 
Mrs. Albert Petre, Mrs. Willie Lawson, and 
Sir Hill Childe were among others to be 
noticed walking about the crowded 
paddock during the alternoon. 


A Society Wedding. 
Ore of the most brilliant weddings of 
the present season was undoubtedly 
that of Colonel George Milner, who com- 
mands the 5th Lancers, and: Miss Phyllis 
the charming and pretty young 
daughter of Mr. Lycett Green. The bride 
looked quite lovely in a gown. of white 
satin and a court train covered with ex- 
quisite Brussels lace. The trainbearers 
were Miss Griselda Lawson, Master Peter 
Lawson, and Master Robert Lawson, and 
the four pretty bridesmaids looked ex- 
ceedingly well in Greek costumes of 
white satin veiled in chiffon. ‘The aisle 
of the church was lined with men of the 
5th Lancers, whose handsome uniform was 


MLLE. LINA CAVALIERI 


TO WED 


The well-known opera singer, who is at present in Paris, recently accepted 
by cable an offer of marriage from Mr. Robert Winthrop Chandler, the 
multi-millionaire great-grandson of Mr. William B. Astor and a member of 
the family of well-known American statesmen. 
place next autumn when Mile. Cavalieri returns to New York after her 


European tour which she is now undertaking 
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The marriage is to take 
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Rita Martin 


MISS 


The only daughter of the late Sir Acquin Martin 

and Lady Martin, whose engagement to Mr. Ronald 

Gordon Cruickshank, the only surviving son of 
Mr. David Cruickshank, is just announced 


IDA MARTIN 


more than enough to make any wedding 
look picturesque. The church, too, was 
beautifully decorated, and the lovely 
dresses worn by the guests, wlio 
included most people prominent 
in society, gave a splendid effect, 
the coup d’ wil of which was posi- 
tively brilliant. Mrs. Lycett 
Green held a reception at 17, 
Grosvenor Place, alter the cere- 
mony, where all the wonderlul 
array of wedding presents were 
displayed for the envy and 
admiration of those guests in- 
vited to view them. 
tt % 
America to the Rescue. 
A eparentl y it is to be pretty 
much left to our trans- 

atlantic cousins to save the 
social season from total stag- 
nation this. year. Our political 
troubles and anxieties do not 
affect them, and they are all 
preparing to “make things 
hum” as far as it is possible. 
It is a notorious fact that house- 
letting in Mayfair has been at 
zero and that all the big “lets” 
have been to Americans. Mrs. 
Jacob Astor has taken Lady 
Sackville’s beautiful house in 
Hill Street, while Mrs. Frank 
Mackay is to occupy Lord Dart- 
mouth’s house in Charles Street. 
Mrs. Miller Graham, an enor- 
mously wealthy Californian 
lady, who stayed all last season 
at the Ritz, has taken the late 
Lord Nunburnholme’s house in 
Grosvenor Square, and will 
probably be one of the big 
entertainers of the season. The 
house is one of the few in 
Bet (Grosvenor Square that is en- 
tirely modern and boasts a 
magnificent Louis Quinze ball- 
room with a minstrels’ gallery 
at one end and a flat roof which 

makes a delightfully cool ‘sit- 
ting-out ” place at dances. 
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A Loss to Humour and 
America. 
The sad death of Mark 

Twain has robbed the 
world of one of its most 
popular and cherished mirth- 
makers. Born in November, 
1835, Samuel Langhorne 
Clemens— Mark Twain 
as he was generally known— 
was destined during all his 
life to go through a series of 
adventures and odd expe- 
riences which few men are 
called upon to suffer. The 
pseudonym under which he 
wrote was first suggested 
to him by a phrase which 
he often heard used by sailors 
on the Mississippi when tak- 
ing soundings. Mark 
‘Twain in other words means 
“mark two fathoms,’ and 
this nom de plume, which he 
first employed when working 
on a paper called “ Enter- 
prise,” has stuck to him ever 
since. 

ie 


R.I.P. 
M ark Twain was always 
ready to tell a tale 
against himself, and used 
often to quote the fact that 
Charles Darwin invariably 
read one of his books in bed 
in order to induce slumber. 


During his last visit to London a newspaper placard came out 
with the astounding assertion, “ Mark Twain arrives, Ascot Cup 
stolen,’ which was one: of the jokes of. the season and often 
laughingly quoted by the King. Many of his best sayings have 


passed into the 
language. Finest 
among these are: 
“When in doubt, 
tell the truth”; 
“To be good is 
noble, but to show 
others how to be 
<ood is nobler, 
and no trouble”; 
and ‘Man is the 
only animal that 
blushes, or that 
needs to.” Asa 
friend he was one 
of the most uni- © 
versally popular 
men in America. 
His life was one 


long struggle 
against poverty, 


adversity, and 
domestic — losses ; 
but a more up- 
right, honourable, 
and generous man 
did not exist. In 
every way he lived 
that blameless life 
the ideal of which 
he expressed once 
in his own inimi- 
table way, “ Let 
us endeavour so 
to live that when 
we die even the 
undertaker may be 
sorry.” 3 


Mark Twain and 
Lord Curzon. 
ord Curzon, 
whose _ por- 
trait appears on 


On his aeroplane with which he made his attempt to 
fly from London to Manchester and incidentally to 
win the handsome prize of £10,000 offered by the 
“Daily Mail.” Mr. White was at the time of writing 
very confident that he would succeed in his gallant 
attempt to accomplish this fine aviation feat 


THE EX-RULER OF INDIA ON CHINA 


As a noted collector of china, pictures, and other objets d’art Lord Curzon was 
called as a witness in the action by the executor of the late Mr. C. J. Dickins 
against Messrs. Christie, the well-known art auctioneers. The proceedings were 
enlivened by Lord Curzon, Mr. Lush, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. Justice 
Lawrence engaging in a good deal of light repartée during the examination 


MR. GRAHAME WHITE 
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Underwood & Underwoou 


THE LATE MARK TWAIN 


The world's greatest humorist, who died suddenly 
last week at his home at Redding, 
Mr. Samuel Clemens was without doubt one of the 
most popular men who ever lived, and although in 
later years he suffered from indifferent health he 
never lost the priceless gift of his sparkling humour 


Connecticut. 
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Out. 


this page, has lately been 
once more in the limelight 
in connection with the 
Christie case at the Law 
Courts. He was the chan- 
cellor of the university when 
Mark Twain was admitted at 
the Oxford Encenia to the 
honorary degree of D.Litt. 
Alluding to the famous 
humorist Lord Curzon de- 
clared “qui totius orbis 
terrarum latera nativa tua 
hilarite concutis.”” In private 
life Lord Curzon was one of 
Mark Twain's firmest of 
English friends anda great 
admirer of his many books. 


The Discovery of London. 
f it were not for the annual 
invasion of foreigners in 
our midst we Londoners 
would never know anything 
at-all about our famous 
city. Whistler, I believe, first 
found out that its atmo- 
spheric effects were lovely, 
and only the other day 
Mlle. Polaire discovered the 
twilight beauties of West- 
minster Abbey for us. Now 
comes Mlle. Anna Pavlova, 
who tells us that our metro- 
polis is one of the ‘most 
delightful in the world. - All 
of which sounds very grati- 


fying to our national amour propre and should certainly help 
us to appreciate those beauties in our city which up; to that 
moment had not been over apparent to us. 
thing goes on we shall soon know our London~very~ well, 


And if this sort of 


thank you. Inthe 
meanwhile the 
recent Velas- 


quez scare has 
brought more 
Londoners to the 
National Gallery 
than it has had 
for years and 
years and years. 
a 

On Forgeries, 

f only someone, 

too, would find 
a forgery in the 
British Museum 
and at South 
Kensington it 
would do_ those 
forsaken palaces 
of art an inesti- 
mable benefit. 
Madame ‘Réjane 
has kindly been 
discovering for us 
the abject misery 


of. the East-end, 
and perhaps 
Madame __Tetraz- 
zini will also do 
the same thing 
for the despised 
London — suburbs. 
3y these means 


we shall presently 
know our na- 
tional city from 
A to Z, and it 
will save us all a 
great deal of un- 
necessary trouble 
endeavouring to 
find out its beau- 
ties for ourselves. 
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VOLUMES |. to XXXIV. of 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, I9s. Vol. XXXV., I2s. 6d. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER: 


THE COLOURS, No. IV.—Mr. LEOPOLD DE ROTHSCHILD. By Avrrep E. T. Watson. 
Illustrated. 


THE PRUSSIAN ROYAL PACK. By Anne Toruam. Illustrated. 

THE COMING CRICKET SEASON. By Sir Home Gorpon, Bart. 

WHERE THE BOURNE JOINS THE TEST. By ‘Corriceen.” Illustrated. 
THE CATAPULT. By W. Paine. 

OUR VILLAGE. By G. H. G. Illustrated... 

THOUGHTS ABOUT PARTRIDGES. By Owen Jones. Illustrated. 
PROSPECTS OF THE POLO SEASON. By Arruur W. Coaten. Illustrated. 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 

BADMINTON NOTA BENE. 

A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue FEBRUARY Awarp. Illustrated. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and at the Railway Bookstalls throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Price 1/- Price 1/- 
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Manager. Mr. GrorGE Epwarpgs 


AIETY THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A Musical Play, 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 


MPIRE. “HULLO, LONDON!” REvyup. 

GRAND NATIONAL on Bioscope, ‘‘ EAST AND WEST,” LYDIA KYASHT, 
GEORGE ROBEY, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 

EVERY EVENING at 8.0, Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuiys, 


BRUSSELS REDUCED RETURN FARES, 


Ist Class 38s. 6d.; 2nd Class 24s, 
AVAILABLE 14 DAYS. 


Via HARWICH-ANTWERP, every week-day 
DAILY (Sundays included) during Jury, Avuausp, 
anl SEPTEMBER. 


AND ITS 


| NTERNATIONAL 


WirELESS TELEGRAPHY and SUBMARINE SIGNALLING, 


Details from the Continental Manager, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C. 


F AHIBITION. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC LINE. 


FASTEST NEW ‘‘ EMPRESS” STEAMERS from Liverpool. Luxurious 
TO Travel at Moderate Fares to Canada and the East. WEEKLY 
! SERVICE. (Only four days open sea.) Apply CANADIAN 
CANADA. {__ PACIFIC RAILWAY CO., 62-65, Charing Cross, §.W. 67, King 
William St., E.C.; 24, James St., Liverpool; 67, St. Vincent St., Glasgow; 18, St. Augustine's 
Parade, Bristol; 41, Victoria St., Belfast ; 33, Quay Jordaens, Antwerp; or local Agents everywhere, 
FAST ROUTE via CANADA to JAPAN, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, and NEW ZEALAND, 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Spring Resort, 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Enlarged and Re-modelled. Large Stables and 
Garage. Moderate terms. 'Phone 741 Leamington. 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199, 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S NEW WAIST-LINE CORSET 


is the IDEAL OF PERFECTION. The contour is graceful, the fashioning elegant, and the 
build on Anatomical Principles. Particulars and Prices on application to— 


280, REGENT STREET, LONDON, wW. 
PRESERVE YOUR BEAUTY. 


OS Reece? ORIENTAL TOILET PREPARATIONS from the Recipes of an Eastern 
Beauty :—MAGNoLiA BEAuTY CREAM, 4/6; MAGNOLIA CLEANSING FLuID, 4/6; MAGNOLIA 
ReTirinG Cream, 4/6; DistirLED MaGnovia Water, 2/6; Post Free. 
To be had only from ‘‘ MIRZA,’’ 23, Melrose Road, Southfields, S.W. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME AN AUTHOR. 


INTERESTING AND Userut BooxLet FREE. 
LireRARY CORRESPONDENCE CoLLEGE (Room 42), 9, Arundel Street, W.C. 


The Publisher of THE SPHERE requires 15 copies of 
the issue of July 15th, 1905, containing Supplement 
of SHEFFIELD, and is prepared to pay 2/6 per copy for 
clean and complete copies up to that number. 


Ab ral el Sieaieol abit ad 


of April 23rd will contain :— 


HOW WELLINGTON FIRST SAW 
THE “VENUS WITH THE MIRROR.” 


Drawn by MauricE GREIFFENHAGEN. 


THE JAPANESE EXHIBITION. 


Unique pictures of the fascinating sights one will soon see. 


THE GOVERNMENT FRONT BENCH. 
MARK TWAIN AND HIS WORK. 


SOMETHING TO READ AND SOMETHING TO LOOK AT 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


d. AElebsh. > Spoebshl sua, 6d 
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COVENT GARDEN CONSTELLATIONS. 
Which will Shine Brightly for our Benefit this Season. 


MISS EDITH EVANS, THE WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH SOPRANO, WHO 


MLLE. KOUSNIETZOFF 


Daughter of a famous Russian painter and a celebrated operatic soprano, 

will again appear at Covent Garden this season in some of her more 

famous réles. Mlle. Kousnietzoff, with the exception of Cavelieri, is perhaps 

the most beautiful of operatic singers, and travels in almost royal state with 
a retinue of nine servants 


IS APPEARING THIS SEASON AT COVENT GARDEN 


Paovosraphs by Dover Street Studios, London, HW. 


MADAME EDVINA 


Who in private life is the Hon. Mrs. Cecil Edwardes and one of the 
operatic stars at Covent Garden, will appear this season for the first time 
as Mélisande in Debussy's opera as well as in ‘‘ Louise” and possibly ‘‘ Faust.” 
Recently Madame Edvina has been scoring a great success at Monte Carlo 


before one of the most critical audiences in the worid 


THE LALEER 


Notebook 


Superstition in Racing. 

ROM time to time one hears a lot 
in conversation and sees not infre- 
quently in print gossip about 
superstition in racing. The subject 

is an attractive one and might be pursued 
to an extent which would scarcely be 
credited. There are a thousand and one 
superstitions — or 
fancies, probably 
a good many 
more, but I dare- 
say the most pro- 
minent of all is 
the now _ solid 
belief that No. 13 
signifies bad luck. 
It is extraordinary 
what a’ lot of 
people (are in- 
fluenced by the 
number | though 
they may vow 
otherwise and 
would, indeed, be 
the first to scout 
the suggestion 
that they were 
really being terro- 
rised by the super- 


stition. ‘There are 
some bold Phili- 
stines who love 
nothing’ better 
than to back 
No. 13} on the 
card. They -may 


perhaps do it out 
of sheer devilment, 
or they may be desirous of earning the 
distinction of being different to other 
people. There is something in that view 
seeing that we are supposed to live in 
a land in which there is nothing new 
under the sun. 


The Unlucky Biennial. 

know an owner who sells as a yearling 

the animal which happens to be 
foaled on the 13th of the month. I 
also know of an owner who maintains 
the strongest belief in an 
animal bred to that date. 
Surely the world would be 
much duller than it is,were we 
unimaginative enough as_ to 
be unconscious of superstitions 
with their strong influences and 
impulses. Lord Rosebery, I 
fancy, was genuinely afraid to 
run Neil Gow for the Biennial 
Stakes at the Craven Meeting 
because of the belief that any 
animal winning it never does 
any good in the Derby. Lord 
Rosebery has big hopes of 
winning the Derby with Neil 
Gow, and that being so he 
would not flirt with the Evil 
One by allowing his horse to 
run for that race, though his 
task would have been very 
much easier than it was in the 
Craven Stakes. 


% % % 


Lord Rosebery and No. 13. 
have mentioned one instance 
in which Lord Rosebery is 
superstitious. Let me mention 
another in which he certainly 
scorned the tyrant. He did so 
in the years 1894 and 1895 


by allowing first Ladas and then Sir 
Visto to stand in Box 13 at Melton 
House stables, where old Matt Dawson 
reigned. I know of a prominent trainer 


who would never dream of shifting a 
horse from one box to another should 
that horse have already won good races. 
He would be afraid the removal would 


‘MR. J. LOWRY’S BACHELOR’S DOUBLE WINNING THE CITY AND SUBURBAN 


Bachelor’s Double after an exciting race won this popular event, defeating by a narrow margin Lord 
Carnarvon's Mustapha, who was placed second. The veteran, Dean Swift, ran into third place. 
horse, Minoru, unfortunately figured among the ‘‘also ran” 


offend the gods and so cause a break in 
the spell of the good luck. Do you know 
also that the building of rooks near to 
your house is a sign that good luck is 
coming to you? I know a trainer to-day 
who has in his charge a prominent Derby 
horse and who is much happier than he 
otherwise would be because the rooks have 
returned to the trees near his house. After 
an absence of some years they came back 
last year, and they have returned again 
now. SoImight go on, but I must turn 
to more serious matters of the moment. 


CAPTAIN BANBURY, LADY DE TRAFFORD, AND MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS 


Watch the King’s horse, Minoru, going to the post for ‘‘the City” 


QO 
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By 
‘6 Tine Syce.’® 


Minoru’s Defeat. 


o Minoru did not win the City and 
Suburban. Well, the world is all the 
sadder for the fact. -Had he been narrowly 
beaten by Mustapha one could have under- 
stood it better, but to finish no nearer 
than seventh in a moderate field of horses 
gives one furiously to think. The highly 
placed in a social 
sense in the land 
backed the horse 


freely, and the 
little backer in 
every town and 
village, north, 
south, east, and 
west, followed 
suit. 

The Luck of the 
Game. 


Petsonally I 
never felt so 


confident about 
anything, and as 


the time of the 
race drew near 
that confidence be- 
came unbounded, 
especially when 
one learned on 
the course that 
those associated 
with the King’s 
horses hardly gave 
a thought to the 
possibility of de- 


The King's 
brigade 


feat. Yes; racing 
is a funny game, and such surprises as 
Minoru afforded last week would be 
almost comical in its unexpectedness 


were it not also rather tragical in its 
real meaning. 


This Week’s Classics. 
e have arrived at the first of the series 
of classic races, and in defiance of 
the bulk of expert opinion | am going to 
suggest that Neil Gow will win ‘the Two 
Thousand Guineas to-day. He has only 
to do so to become a good 
favourite for the Derby, as at 
the time of writing it is expected 
that such prominent Derby 
horses as Lemberg, Admiral 
Hawke, Merry Jack, Rochester, 
and Tressady will be in opposi- 
tion. Then on Friday there is 
the One ‘Thousand Guineas, 
which seems to rest. between 
Yellow Slave and Winkipop. 
The Kingsclere trainer expects 
to win with the last-named, 
though it seems to me Yellow 
Slave has only to have made 
normal improvement to have 
the beating of Mr. Astor's filly. 

VAHES ONCE. 


a tt 


The late P. Chaloner. 
V e regret to announce the 
death of P. Chaloner, 
the well-known Newmarket 
trainer, which took place last 
week: from pneumonia super- 
yening upon an attack of 
pleurisy The chief patron of 
the deceased was Mr. J. C. 
Dyer, for whom he won the 
Northumberland Plate with Joe 
Chamberlain in Igoo, 
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SOCIETY AT THE CITY AND SUB. 


A DISTINGUISHED CORTEGE 
Names, from left to right} The Duke of Roxburghe, Lord Sefton, Captain Edgar Brassey, the Hon. Richard Molyneux, Lord Cowley, and Baron Max de Teryll 
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LADY SYBIL GRANT MRS. PETER KERR-SMILEY MISS PORTER PORTER 
Lord Rosebety’s daughter, and Count Benckendorff, the Whose costume was the admiration And her brother-in-law, Sir Merrik Burrell, strolling in 
Russian ambassador. walking on the course and envy of feminine Epsom : the paddock 


There was a large attendance at Epsom on the “City” day as this handicap is always a very popular one. The Prince of Wales with Prince Francis of Teck, Prince 

Christian, and Count Bentkendorff were present, The scene in the paddock before the big race was a very animated one, and crowds of well-known people came to look 

at the King’s horse, Minoru. Lady Londonderry, who was accompanied by Lord Harewood and Mr. J. A. Sandars, Colonel and Mrs. Hall-Walker, Captain Grant and 

Lady Sybil Grant, the Duke of Roxburghe, and Lord Cholmondeley were also among those present on the second day of the meeting. Lord Sefton, Lord Essex, Lady 

de Trafford,:\Captain Richard Molyneux, Mr. Alfred Vanderbilt, Lord Carnarvon, Major Eustace Loder, Sir Merrik Burrell, Mrs. Albert Petre, and Mrs. Farquharson 
s were also prominent figures in the enclosure 
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Monte Carlo. 
TROLLING in the back streets of 
Monte Carlo the other day—Monte 
Carlo has back streets you know—— 
I happened to witness a curious 
scene. Coming down the street I noticed 
a well-known London K.C., and in the 
other direction a gentleman drove up in 
a smart motor and hurriedly entered a 
restaurant. 


In the gutter behind the carriage was . 


a hot-chestnut man with his outfit, and 
while his back was turned a young gamin 
made haste to connect the, auito and the 
chestnut stove with a piece ‘of cord. 

A moment later the gentleman emerged 
from the restaurant, the motor car started, 
and with a‘terrific crash the roasting 
apparatus turned over, distributing “chest- 
nuts and, glowing embers over the street. 

Oh la, la! Then there was a terrible 
to-do—the chestnut man wept and wrung 
his hands, and a crowd quickly collected 
and began to appropriate chestnuts. The 
prominent K.C. (who was a famous boxer 
in his young days), filled with fierce and 
righteous wrath, seized the author of the 
outrage and gave him a severe cufling, 
explaining the situation meanwhile in his 
best French, which was of a very English 
description. 

But he soon discovered that the sym- 
pathies of the Monegasc crowd: were not 
with him. 

Cries of “Fool!” “Idiot!” “ Pig!” 
filled the air, and at last someone, pointing 
to a weird-looking machine on the oppo- 
site footpath, hissed out the word, “ Cine- 
matograph !”’ 

Alas! with the best intentions in the 
world the barrister had interrupted the 
production of a comic film. 

Iam told that he gets hot about the 
ears when his friends at the Windsor, 
where he is staying, mention 
moving pictures. 

Indeed, the French seem’ to 
have gone crazy about the 

“ cinema,” and theatres and 
halls devoted to this class of 
entertainment exist in nearly all 
the chiel streets of the Riviera 
towns, and scenes such as tlie 
above are of daily occurrences 
in the main thoroughfares of 
Nice and Monte Carlo Not 
very long ago I was travelling 
from Cannes to Monte Carlo’in 
one of the slower trains, in fact 
one of those that spend twenty 
minutes at Nice. Just as the 
train commenced to’ glide out 
of the station the outer passage 
door giving on to the rails on 
the opposite side to the platform 
was hurriedly opened, and two 
smartly-dressed men in panamas 
and spotless ducks rushed into 
my compartment, opened the 
door, and hurled themselves on 
to the platform ; a second later 
four terrific ruffians made up 
in the fashion of music-hall 
“Weary Willies” and armed 
with monstrous clubs came 
through hotloot on the track 
of their victims. A murmur of 
“Cinema” was heard, and on 
looking out I saw fearsome- 
looking cameras on either side 
of the railway. 

Ursula’s win in the Inter- 
national Cup was one of the 
finest things ever seen in the 
motor-boating line, and it was 


M. MAX DESMOUCEAUX DE GIVRAY 


Aviator, author, and inventor. A well-known 
habitue of Monte Carlo 


very popular both with the huge crowds 
lining the Casino terraces and the more 
select throng on the Tir au Pigeon ground. 
From the latter place one saw the whole 
race magnificently, the whole course from 
the starting point, which is opposite the 
centre of the pigeon éround, to Cap Martin 
being within easy range of one’s vision. 


FINANCE AND FLIGHT 


M. Rougier (on right) discusses his flights with the Baron and Baroness 


Henry de Rothschild 


Of 


iviera 
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By Philip 
Whiteway. 


It was a case of “Eclipse first and 
the rest nowhere,” for Ursula completed 
the 100 kilometres first in rt hr. 26 min. 
59% sec. 

The winner astonished the spectators 
by the clockwork regularity with which 
she completed round after round and also 
by her fascinating steadiness and absence 
of roll save when the Duke of West- 
minster at each turn with reckless daring 
steered the boat so close and so fine that 
she literally seemed to graze the buoys. 
The spectators held their breath as the 
Ursula looked as if about to capsize, dis- 
appearing in clouds of foam and spray, 
only to reappear a second alterwards. 

The victory of the British boat was 
very popular and was wildly cheered. 

In addition to Ursula Commodore 
May’s Defender II, entered the race lor 
Great Britain, but although she covered 
the first two rounds in very good time 
the motor apparently then began to give 
trouble, and the commodore abandoned tlie 
race after doing three of the sixteen rounds. 
Among those near me on the Tir ground 
I noticed the King of Sweden with Duke 
George of Leuchtenberg and the members 
of his suite. 

Ba * ae 

Cannes. 

r. Chamberlain is appreciating the 

superb weather we are now enjoying 
and goes out nearly every day, either for 
a drive in the country or for a stroll 
along the sea, and is accompanied by 
Mrs. Chamberlain or his daughters. The 
champion of protection will remain here 
until quite the end of May. .The Misses 


’ Zena and Phyllis Dare, together with their 


mother, are at the Gallia Palace. 

Among the most interesting of the many 
well-known literary people now in Cannes 
is Max Desmouceaux de Givray, aristo- 
crat, inventor, and gilted writer. 
M. de Givray was one of Maurice 
Donnay’s closest friends in the 
old Chat Noir days, and he 
is an Anglophile of the most 
bigoted type. He has just 
brought out a most interesting 
romance, “ Thurot,’ in which 
he writes sympathetically of 
English naval life in 1760. 

M. de Givray has perpetrated 
a play written in Itnglish, Flora 
Lawson ; has had another book, 
“Le Curé de St. Roch,” trans- 
lated into English by Lady 
Taylor; has discovered gases, 
invented, explosives, evolved a 
motor boat, and constructed a 
most successful aeroplane. 

Here is quite a good golf 
story which was told toa friend 
by Mr. A. J. Balfour when here 
recently :— 

An English player on the 
Cannes links who knew no 
French made a fine approach 
shot with his iron and_ suc- 
ceeded in laying his ball dead. 
He turned round to his French 
caddie for applause. The latter 
saw what was expected of him 
and did his best to rise to the 
occasion. He described the shot 
in the only English words he. 
had heard habitually associated 
with any remarkably successful 
stroke in the game. Looking 
full in his employer’s face, and 
with his most winning and 
sympathetic smile, he uttered 
the words, *‘ Beastly fluke!” 
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THE LAMBTON-CHELSEA WEDDING. 


A VERY EXCLUSIVE ‘‘GRANDE DAME” 
The Duchess of Buccleuch (on right) with the Hon. Francis and Lady Anne Lambton 


TWO OF LADY CHELSEA’S DAUGHTERS ADMIRAL LAMBTON SIR CHARLES HARDINGE 
Who are seen leaving the church after the wedding And his bride leaving the church Lady Hardinge, and their daughter on their way to the 
ceremony after the ceremony church 


The wedding of Admiral Lambton—Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese Squadron and brother of Lord Durham—to Lady Chelsea was very largely attended. The bride 

was given away by her brother, Lord Alington. Among those who were present at the marriage were the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Earl of Durham, Lord and Lady 

Robert Cecil, Lady Farquhar, Lady Wolverton, Sir Charles and the Hon. Lady Hardinge, the Hon, Claude and Mrs. Lambton, the Hon. George and Mrs. Lambton, 

Lady Anne Lambton, the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, the Hon. Francis Lambton, Lady Evelyn Baring, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Charles Hotham, Captain Grindel, and 
Captain Clinton Baker 


N 
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by Tristan Bernard and somé- 

body else whose name I’ve for- 

gotten at the Vaudeville is a 
huge success. The Costeau des Epi- 
nettes starts a l’apache play, goes into 
musical comedy scenery au deuxiéme act, 
anda Marie Tempest boudoir in the third. 
Lanthelme (mademoiselle on the stage) 
plays the leading part, and she is besides 
being a most beautiful woman a really 
clever actress; indeed, it is absolutely 
astonishing the progress she has made. 
Gauthier-Villars, who is back from Monte 
Carlo, by the way, tells me that she 
couldn’t act for toffee or nuts three years 
ago when she appeared ina small theatre 
ol one-act plays. Perhaps she didn’t like 
nuts or toffee. I suppose some people 
don’t, and she’s one of them. I think I’ve 
already told vou that 
she was on the stage, 
and a prominent cétée 
spinster at all Parisian 
functions several years 
before M. Edwards 
married her. You 
know who he is of 
course—founder of ** Le 
Matin” newspaper, 
more than middle- 
aged, and fabulously 
millionairy.. That is 
why we are so gratelul 
to Lanthelme for being 
able to act. Usually 
when .women are as 
beautiful and rich as 
that they consider it 
unnecessary to have 
any talent. 


Dt UNCLE,—The new play 


anthelme, or Gin- 

ette as her friends 
call her, has one little 
fault; as a matter ol 
fact it is a virtue in 
her ,husband’s eye, for 
he adores ce genre. 
Her slang off the stage, 
unless it happens to 
be in her véle, would 
startle one of the boys 
even on a Saturday 
night. here are seve- 
ral little stories illus- 
trative of this failing, 
since | persist in calling 
ita failing, but the two 
following ones are the 
most typical. 


te a 
he scene is in the 
wings of thestage ; 
time, a minute before Lanthelme’s first 
entrance. LANTHELME (to hey maid dresser) : 
My —— heart is um-um—well, beatin’ 
with —— funk! THe Maip: Oh, madame 
is wrong to be nervous. With madame’s 
talent madame will only have to appear, 
aud madame will do as she likes with the 
audience. LANTHELME: You are an ass; 
and here, give me my —— handkerchief. 
I’m on. And the maid remains in the 
wings, obsequious and very rvégence, ready 
to glare at anyone who dares laugh at her 
mistress. Another amusing scene happened 
when Lanthelme was posing for her por- 
trait at Fauré’s house. A workman was 
hanging up a picture in the studio while 
the pretty model was holding an animated 
conversation with the painter and one of 
her friends. . Needless to say that the sen- 
tences were starred with very lurid expres- 
sions as usual. When the man finished 


his job he climbed off the ladder, gathered 
up his belongings, and, clicking his heels 
together, bowed low. ‘“‘ Madame, mon- 
sieur, madame” (three bows), “‘I trust 
that I have in no way inconvenienced 
madame by the noise of my hammer. I 
am madame’s very humble and respectful 
servant.” He cleared the door just as the 
flattered madame shattered a valuable 
Sévres vase against it. Lanthelme has the 
most wonderful jewels and sables; but 
then Edwards sees to it that she is the 
best-dressed woman in Paris, and when he 
wishes a thing—Boum ! voila, c'est fait. 


e co Ge 


V amishing day at the French Salon 

was rather a damp day this year—it 
simply pelted-—and the light was very 
bad as the tubby little president opened 


PRISCILLA 


the show and trotted round the rooms in 
a hurry, looking as if his Sunday boots 
were hurting him. I hate picture shows, 
uncle. I don’t like acres of frames filled 
in with bright colours. I get sick of 
doing the charge of the Light Brigade 
with the cannons replaced by pictures. 
This is how I should like to see them. 
I’d look up the names of celebrities with 
nice houses, theatrical, social, political, or 
otherwise, and their addresses. I’d call 
on them and say, ‘May I look at the 
pictures in your home?” You see, like 
that, uncle, I should only see canvases 
chosen by good-taste people, and should 
not have to plod through miles and miles 
of them. 
Ea i a 
F tenchwomen are very much like their 
English sisters. 1 listened to them 
the other day, and their remarks about 
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the pictures—when they were not looking 
at their neighbours’ hats—were the French 
equivalents to “‘ How nice,” “‘ That’s quite 
ducky,” “What a nice colour that sky 
is—would make a pretty frock,” ‘‘ That’s 
sweet now,” “Fine portrait; looks just 
as if it were talking to you,” “I shall 
trv and get some satin the colour of that 
dog’s coat,” and soon. Can’t you hear 
them, uncle dear? 
& & a 
mericans crowd in front of Boldini’s 
portraits and admire sans réserve. 
Opinions are greatly divided in Paris. I 
like him; he fascinates my humble opinion. 
I like his snakiness, his long-drawn-out- 
ness, and his wonderful posing. I think 
that none ol his portraits this year are as 
fine as the one of last year—a tall, pale- 
faced, dark-eyed woman dressed entirely 
in black, a bunch of 
Parma violets at her 
breast, and a greyish- 
blue - black back- 
ground; and a few 
years back the splendid 
study of Gauthier- 
Villars he exposed at 
the Salon was a huge 
success. Again, the 
artist treated his sub- 
ject very soberly, an 
almost black back- 
ground, the black suit, 
hat, and overcoat slung 
over the arm. The only 
touches of colour were 
the flesh tints and the 
gold-headed stick; the 
black satin lining of 
the overcoat was a 
masterpiece of bold 
and silky painting. | 
This portrait was sold 
about a year back for 
over 10,000 francs, and 
I believe is now on 
view in one of the New 
York galleries. 


“[here is rather a 
terrible portrait 
of Blériot by Francois 
Thévenot. The cele- 
brated aviator is 
swathed in the tri- 
colour flag, and it 
makes him look — I 
apologise but say it— 
an awful fool. How- 
ever, the president 
seemed to think it a 
very fine picture. 
Well, well, it will do 
for a Christmas coloured supplement ; 
“T Illustration’? can have it. There is 
a clever portrait of Polaire, but it is not as 
fine a study as that of La Gandara, who 
painted Polaire as she will never be 
painted again. Jacques Blanche, that snob 
of snobs, has given the world an extremely 
doleful picture of Bernstein ; but then | 
am not an admirer of that artist pour 
gens du monde with long purses. Of 
course if he said, ‘“‘ Mam’zelle Priscilla, pray 
allow your humble admirer to paint you,” 
I should say, “ Well, I don’t’ mind if you 
do.” But I should request him to allow 
me not to pose in a white frock and blue 
sash sitting on a cretonne pouf. Do 
you know, uncle, I think we ought to be 
portrayed together—you sitting in a ma- 
jestic arm chair, | on a footstool at your 
feet adoring you—study of an uncle and 
niece who neyer quarrel.—PRISCILLA. 


Henri Manuel 
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THE DISCORD ON THE IRISH HARP. 


MR. JOHN REDMOND, THE LEADER OF THE _ IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY, ON HIS WAY TO THE HOUSE, 
AND MR. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (INSET), THE FOUNDER OF THE “ALL FOR IRELAND” LEAGUE 


Mr. Redmond is at the present time regarded by the Conservative party as the dictator and by Mr. O'Brien as the dupe of the Government over the 

recent negotiations which have been going on with reference to the Budget and veto. Mr. O'Brien, whose fervent attack on the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer fell somewhat flat, is a fervent patriot whose action in fighting his former leader is not perhaps helpful to the aim, viz.. Home Rule, which 
they have in common 
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KING. 
Another Napoleon Book. 
a IRE,” said Madame de Staél to the 
Emperor Napoleon at an audience, 
“it is thought that you do not 
care much for women.” “ Pardon 
me, madame,’ was Napoleon’s curt re- 
joinder, “I love my wife.’ Which indeed 
appears to be true, seeing that all the 
evidence which has been gathered points 
to the fact that Josephine was the one real 
love of his life even if at its greatest this 
particular passion did not reach any very 
elevated height. For, alas, Napoleon as a 
lover is to be’seen in the most inglorious 
yole of the many inglorious ones he was 
called upon to play at different periods.of 
his life. This does not, howéver, prevent 
a chronicle of the more setious of his 
amours having enormous interest, and Mr. 
Tighe Hopkins’s new book, “ The Women 
Napoleon Loved” 
(Eveleigh Nash), 
will be eagerly 
welcomed by 
many readers. It 
is brightly written, 
full of entertaining 
anecdotes, and 
quite essential to 
all lovers of the 
Napoleonic era. 
After the won- 
derful period of 
royal splendour, 
too, which the 
author so excel- 
lently describes, 
the melancholy 
dénouement at St. 
Helena appears all 
the more poignant, 
“for if in any 
dealings with the 
sex Napoleon 
deserved chastise- 
ment at the hand 
of Fate he perhaps 
received it in the 
absence from his 
dying hours of one 
single Jovi ng 
woman.’ 


Ploaghts pe 
“The Women 
Napoleon Loved.” 
e ove is the 
occupation 
of the idle man, the distraction of the 
warrior, the rock of the sovereign.” 

‘“No man triumphs in love who does 
not forfeit some palms of glory.” 

“ Love is hurtful to society and to the 
individual happiness of men. It does more 
harm than good.” 

“ Perfect love is ideal happiness.” 


More Love. 
Bt a far more interesting and absorbing 
book, because dealing with cha- 
racters more elevated and noble and more 
attractive sentimentally than that of the 
great Bonaparte, is Mr. Francis Gribble’s 
volume on “The Passions of the French 
Romantics” (Chapman and Hall), Here 
we have something more splendid and 
beautiful than stories concerning the 
vicious dallyings of a great man in 
moments of idle recreation, but romances 
ol lovers who at least knew how to love, 
and even in the case of Victor Hugo— 


MADAME WALEWSKA 


perhaps the least noble character of the 
lot—elossed over a quasi-animal attrac- 
tion with the poetical glamour of une 
grande passion. As a lover Napoleon cut 
a very ignoble figure. After reading the 
love stories of such men as Alfred de 
Vigny, Alphonse de Lamartine, Prosper 
Mérimée, to sav nothing of Alfred de 
Musset, Sainte-Beuve, and Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, the ‘‘romances”’ of the great 
Bonaparte rarely rise beyond an enter- 
taining smoke-room story. The passions 
of the French romantics may not always 
have been legitimate but they were very 
rarely low. 
The Poet’s Ideal. 
ale ake for example the love story of La- 
martine and Mlle. Julie des Herettes 
(Madame Charles). Lamartine, one of 
the greatest of the romantics, was a poet 
who wrote to his friend, Virieu, of the 
“vague, sublime, and infinite ideas” 


Two of the many interesting illustrations from Mr. Tighe Hopkins’s new book, 
Loved,” which has just been published by Mr. Eveleigh Nash 


which floated through his mind when he 
heard the wind sighing through the forests. 
“ Ah, yes, if only I could find, as a cure for 
my trouble, such a woman’s face as I used 
to dream of, | would love her with all the 
capacity of my heart—as passionately as 
any man upon this earth will ever love. 
My heart leaps in my breast—I feel it and 
I hear it. God only knows all that it 
contains, and all that it longs for.” 


tt # 


The Ideal Realised. 
IE hey met—Lamartine and Julie—at 
Nes According to some writers he 
had rescued her in a storm on the Lac 
de Bourget. The poet was of a tempera- 
ment at once religious and voluptuous, 
prone, as were all the romantics, to con- 
fuse the love of God “ with the love of his 
neighbour's wife’; he was a Pantheist 
rather than a Catholic, made love while 
he preached, and urged the claims of spirit 


go 
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and sense with equal ardour. Julie, a 
Deist, brought up in the worship of reason, 
did not even think that her husband, 
M. Charles, would really mind. She bade 
her lover do with her what he would if 
his happiness required it, and if he was 
quite sure that he understood all that the 
sacrifice which he asked implied. ‘ But 
she was ill—so ill, so weak, so afraid of 
emotion.” 


needs Must Love the 


“We Highest 

when we See it.” 

Y Thau® says Mr. Gribble, “we may 
take as the true inwardness of 


her answer to his appeal to her one night 
to draw back the bolt from the door which 
separated their two rooms. ‘Ah! why 
are you so far away?’ he murmured. 
‘Why is there this wall between us? 
‘Is it only the door then, that stands 
between us?’ she answered. ‘Only the 
door, .and not your will and your promise. 
Come! If it is 
only the material 
barrier which re- 
strains you you 
may cross it,’ and 
then she drew 
back the bolt. 
‘Yes,’ you can 
come to me now,’ 
she said. ‘If there 
is no force in you 
stronger than your 
love controlling 
you then you can 
enter.’ Afterwards 
in accents more 
passionate and 
more solemn she 
continued, **1 
reluse to owe my 
protection to any- 
thing but yourself. 
You will find a 
love here equal to 
your own. But, 
as I have told you, 
in this love of 
mine you will also 
find my death.’ 
Whereupon, La- 
martine tells us, 
he fell ‘ conquered 
and overcome in 
the attitude of a 
man wounded to 
the death on the 
threshold of the 
closed door, and 
his love thereafter, unsatisfied though re- 
turned, was transfigured into an ecstatic 
and mystical passion.” 


? 


‘*The Women Napoleon 


ie 


Romantic Passions. 
‘T*here is nothing at all sordid about 
these love stories of famous French- 
men. The worship by Alfred de Vigny— 
one of the most attractive of the romantics 
because most melancholy—of Marie Dor- 
val, a woman utterly unworthy of his 
adoration, but who, for the nonce, became 
transfigured under his devotion ; the love 
of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet ; the 
hidden, sinful passion of Madame Victor 
Hugo with Sainte- Beuve; and especially 
the love story of Prosper Mérimée and 
Jenny Dacquin, one of the most beautiful 
as well as the most human of the whole 
series, make up a volume which is among 
the most absorbingly interesting I have 
come across for a long time. There are 


(Continued on p. 98) 
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“PRUNES AND PRISMS.” 


Rita Martin 


MISS DOROTHY MINTO AS PRUNELLA BEFORE SHE SUCCUMBS TO THE FASCINATION OF PIERROT 


In Mr. Lawrence Housman and Mr. Granville Barker’s charming fantasy, ‘‘Prunella; or, Love in a Dutch Garden,” which Mr. Charles Frohman has 


successfully revived at the Duke of York's Repertory Theatre. The. story tells of a young girl, Prunella, living with her old aunts in the depth of the 

country, who is enticed out into the world bya fascinating pierrot and returns later on broken-hearted, disillusioned, and destitute, only to find the 

Dutch garden of her youth deserted and in possession of the worldly tempter, Pierrot, who, however, has become a reformed character in the interim. 
It is all very charming, very dainty, and a trifle obscure, and is set to the most delightful music 
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few more beautiful things than love stories 
sympathetically told, and Mr. Francis 
Gribble can write these romances to 
perfection. 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Passion of the French 

Romantics.” 

ss Mc people seek from passion a 
happiness which passion is 

incapable of giving.” 

“The man who would bea great 
epic poet must make his own life a 
great epic poem.” 

“ Men are deceivers, and therefore 
love is deceptive; as for fame it is 
only in a woman’s case a splendid 
mourning for happiness.” 

“The tender and the voluptuous 
are as poles asunder.” 

“A woman’s glory is to be 
respected, and unchastity in act or 
word is a kind of contempt for her.” 

‘A man may share his mother’s: 
opinions about actresses in general 
and yet have an opinion of his own 
about one actress in particular.” 

** All actresses regard as the noblest 
work that a man of genius can under- 
take is to write a play with a good 
part in it for herself.” 

os it a 
Bright and -Unconvincing: 
% The Romance of a Monk” (Reb- 

man), by Miss Alix King, is a 
companion story to her previous novel, 
“The Romance of a Nun.” -In her 
latest work Miss King again gives 
ample proof that she can write 
brightly and interestingly but that 
her literary style is far too flippant 
for the subject which it describes. 
Imagine a rather unpleasant history 
of a beautiful, lazy Englishwoman 
living in Rome hunting down a monk 
and becoming converted to Roman 
Catholicism in order to achieve her 
object. And imagine this subject, with 
its interludes of serious dogmatic dis- 
cussion and self-revelation, described 
in a manner which would suit admi- 
rably the story of how dashing. Lord 
Algernon won the Kissing Cup race, and 
you will have an idea of how Miss King 
has failed to render either her monk or 
her beautiful heroine in the least convinc- 
ing. Yet she can write—of that there is 
nodoubt. Her stories, written for the most 
part in bright and 
lively dialogue, are 
invariably interesting 
and well above the 
average. At the 
present time, how- 
ever, her desire to 
paint an impressive 
picture is greater than 
either her experience, 
intuition, or the tech- 
nique which she has 
at her command. 
Yet “The Romance 
of a Monk” is cer- 
tainly a book to read 
and is superior to the 
general run of modern 
fiction both for in- 
terest and amuse- 
ment. 


* % 


A Book of Charm 
and Pathos. 


“Caprice: Her 
300k”’ (Black), 
by Dorothy Senior, 


is one of those MR. 


novels written in diary form. ‘ Fora quiet 
person,” she writes, “not too prone to 
speak of herself, I have too many thoughts 
which clamour for expression. This book 
shall be my safety valve.” When this sort 


of thing is very well done there can be no 
more attractive manner of telling a story. 
When, however, the author decides upon 


MRS. H. SHERRARD (IRENE OSGOOD) 


The well-known authoress, who is at present a visitor to 
Cannes, where she has just completed a romance dealing 


with life in Jamaica 


this style merely because it happens to be 
the easiest way of telling a tale the result 
is usually deadly. Happily Miss Senior 
has contrived to avoid the latter calamity, 
even if she has not quite succeeded in 
writing a really notable book. But she 
prattles quite amiably on serious questions, 


AND MRS. SMITH PASS A FASHIONABLE HAT SHOP--From ‘‘ London Opinion" 
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SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


and the result if not very satisfying is at 
any rate far from unpleasant. The ideas 
of Caprice may not be very deep ones nor 
very original, but she can express them 
charmingly, and the reader quickly gets 
to like her and is able consequently to 
feel and sympathise with her throughout 
all the vicissitudes of her pretty and 
pathetic love story. Miss Senior has 
written on the whole a delightful 
book, and one, moreover, which 
makes the reader all the happier and 
all the better for having read it. It 
is rare in these days to find a woman 
who is able to write a novel which 
is at once interesting and entirely 
clean. 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Caprice: Her Book.” 
SF It is one of the abiding mysteries 
which we hope will some day 
be made clear that the motherliest 
women are so often childless.” 

“To be tempted and to with- 
stand makes for divinity. To be 
tempted and to fall is human nature.” 

“If people would only understand 
that we love them just as well— 
much more, indeed—when we do not 
write to them, what a blessing that 
would be.” 

“Kindness is not merely the con- 
ferring of benefits. It is the Little 
Things which count.” 


A Japanese Romance. 
ML: Hope Huntly has written a 
perfectly fascinating love story 
in his book, *‘ Kami No-Michi: the 
Way of the Gods in Japan ” (Rebman), 
and the descriptions of Japanese life 
and character are quite delightful. 
As one reads it, one seems to better 
realise the high ideals of the Eastern 
nation than in the countless books of 
travel and description which have 
been written for our benefit. The 
story is also interspersed with illus- 
trations, some of which are distinctly 
beautiful. The book is certainly one to 
read, not only for the interest of its pretty 
story but for the pictures of Japanese lile, 
character, and ideals of which it treats. 
Interesting New Books. 
TH Devourers. By Vivanti Chartres. 
(Heinemann.) 


Tue LBBING OF 
THE Tipe. By Louis 
Becke. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tue NARRATIVE 
OF THE SIEGE OF 
Detut. By Charles 
John Griffiths. 
(Murray.) 3 


RAVENSHAW OF 
RrieETHOLME. By 
Bertram Mittord. 
(Ward, Lock.) 

‘THe PRIESTESS OF 


Ists. By IE. Schure. 
(Rider.) 

Tis ees Pe Oi40::- 
PLAYER'S DIARY FOR 
1g10. 

THe TurusH: 


April Number. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) 


KIDDIE OF THE 
Camp. By Robert 
Leighton. (Pear- 
son.) 

THe DUupPLicaTE 
DeatH. By A. C. 
Vox-Davies. (Long.) 
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It was kept until the last moment, and then unfortunately it was 
crowded out through want of space” 


“1 only sent that one miniature to the Academy this year. 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR MADAM,—Writing to you 
ought to inspire some original 
ideas, for your life in more ways 
than one is truly remarkable. 

You are a living proof that in our un- 
domestic days sisterly affection remains 
intact, and also that simple womanhood 
has come into her own in the twentieth 
century. At the first glance the odds seem 
to have been dead against you, for you 
are middle-aged, not rich, nor have you 
very powerful family connections. But in 
spite of these drawbacks you are one of 
our up-to-date successes, for no smart party 
seems complete without you; you area 
welcome guest at the best country houses 
and, chief of all, you are a favoured 
friend of the most exalted royalty, and 
to my mind this has much of interest as 
it shows that a woman’s success does not 
wholly depend on her youth, good looks, 
or position. Perhaps the riddle is solved 
by the old “brains v. beauty’ argument 
or else by the magic that lies in rich and 
powerlul relations. Now I for one am a 
great believer in environment, so we will 
first take a look at your family lie and 
home surroundings. 

Early in your career you had the advan- 
tage of a sister who made a brilliant 
marriage. You were and are Miss Jane 
Thornewill, and your sister in the far-off 
sixties married Mr. Michael Bass, a partner 
in the great brewing firm of Bass and Co. 
From what I have heard from old folk 
who knew the world well in that far-off 
period Mr. and Mrs. Michael’ Bass of 
those days were a rich, prosperous couple, 
content to live quietly without dashing 
into the maelstrom of smart society. The 
seventies passed away, and in 1882 your 
worthy brother-in-law was made a baronet. 
Then things began to look up a little. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bass acquired some friends 
whose names were powerful in the world 
of fashion, and afterwards the baronetcy 
was converted into a barony, and Sir 
Michael Bass became Lord Burton. After 
that everything smiled, and about 1887 
Chesterfield House was acquired, and the 
new peer and peeress became the acme 
of smartness and fashion, and owing to 
your sister’s faithful fondness—of which 
more anon—you shared in their success and 
soon became on your own a most definite 
personage. 

Well, now for a word on your looks, 
manners, and capabilities. You are short 
and rather stout with an interesting if 
homely face, and strange to say you are 
one of the few women who can wear a 
monocle with distinction. In fact, your 
single eyeglass is as much part of your- 
self as was the famous monocle of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. You dress in 
suitable fashion, in  tailor-mades for 
choice, but come out with a certain 
splendour in the evenings. There can 
be no doubt that one of your aids to 
success is that you are a first-rate talker. 
You have a sense of humour, can tell a 
story well, are keen and observant, and 
have a ready flow of lively conversation. 
Indeed, I who write have often noticed 
that his Majesty the King when at races 
or at a country house seems to enjoy a 
longish talk with Miss Jane Thornewill. 
And you are one of the lucky women who 
go in for a round of varied pursuits and 
interests. You are fond of music, can 
play both the piano and organ, and have 
a good deal of what may be termed 


musical knowledge, and you possess one 
good gift that has been no doubt acquired, 
which is that both in talk and in music 
you are a first-rate listener. Ina word, as 
regards the social side of life you are a 
past mistress in many accomplishments. 
Then you are an open-air woman and 
a good walker, can drive a motor, are 
fond of dogs and horses, and take an 
interest in all animals. And in former 
days you rode well to hounds and were 
known as the keenest of sportswomen. 


MISS JANE THORNEWILL 


Even now you are seen about at many of 
the smart race meetings, and always seem 
much to the fore at Doncaster Races in 
September. 

But the way you have made name 
and fame is by your supreme success as 
a bridge-player. In this you are second to 
none, and can hold your own with such 
noted players as, say, Lady Wolverton, 
Mrs. Leo Rothschild, Mrs. Arthur Sassoon, 
your sister, the Dowager Lady Burton, 
Mr. Arthur Portman, and the Marquis 
d@’Hautpoul; and you have pluck and 
spirit and will play for high stakes in a 
most sporting manner. This is the trick 
which has raised you to the pinnacle of 
social smartness, for you are a popular 
guest wherever you go, and what is more 
to the purpose you are one of the chosen 
players at the best card tables, and at a 
royal dinner or royal country-house party 
you are safe to find a place at the King’s 
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No. Clll.—_Miss Jame Thornewill. 


bridge table; in fact, you are often his 
Majesty’s partner. 

Everyone may not know that there is 
a good deal of state as regards these royal 
bridge parties and their arrangement. 
The King plays in a room apart, and his 
game is, of course, formed of the best 
players, and the stakes are comparatively 
ligh—say threepence or sixpence—with 
perhaps a bet on the rubber. Then it is 
a Court custom that old coin must not be 
handled by royalty, so hosts and guests 
are bound to provide themselves with new 
money fresh from the Mint, and this rule 
may sometimes be a bit irksome. No one 
is expected to leave until his Majesty the 
King has taken his departure. Business, 
fatigue, the necessity of early rising next 
day, all must be put on one side, and if 
one plays or is only a spectator one must 
sit tight and not stir until there is a formal 
break-up of the party. 

Now, dear madam, I must return to 
the subject of yourself and give a few of 
my usual candid criticisms. You are not 
in the first blush of youth, and do you not 
think that perhaps you give up too much 
time to the vapid, if gay, round of social 
engagements? Your whole life is made up 
of a round of smart dinners and country- 
house parties, and your name is not so 
prominently noticed as many other “social 
butterflies” in the organisation of charities 
for those less happily placed. Your tent 
is pitched in Vanity Fair, and as the years 
go by you show no sort of wish to move 
into a career of more active usefulness to 
the community in general. Surely one 
should have some aim in life beyond 
living in the smart set, playing. bridge 
half the night, and giving her mind to 
the frivolities of an amusing coterie of 
idle men, young married women, and 
girls who will never come to the age 
of discretion. 

But I do not wish to be severe and am 
glad to give you credit for your good 
qualities. Loyalty to one’s Sovereign is a 
signal virtue, and this you possess in a 
marked manner, and in everyday life you 
score by means of your good heart, ready 
wit, and bright, genial disposition. Also 
I think that the sisterly affection between 
yourself and the Dowager Lady Burton is 
really most attractive. It hasstood the test 
of time, and on your part shows a whole- 
some freedom from envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, for she married 
young, and you saw her rich and pro- 
sperous, with fine houses, troops of servants, 
and dressed and jewelled to perfection. 
And you remained single, and yet the 
contrast by no means lessened your mutual 
regard nor your delight in each other’s 
society. It shows that the right spirit 
remains even in this so-called decadent 
twentieth century. And yours is by no 
means a solitary instance. Look at Lady 
Carew and Lady Cory: Why, these two 
sisters are never separated either in town 
or country. ‘Then another pair of in- 
separables are the widowed Lady Carysfort 
and her sister, Miss Heathcote. In fact, 
the latter’s name is on the countess’s card 
asif she were a young comer-out and not 
an oldish woman. It is a great thing 
to think in these hustling days that 
sisterly affection is by no means a back 
number.—I remain, madam, your sincere 
admirer, CANDIDA. 

a it ut 
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HALLEYUCINATION. By Starr Wood. 


Miss Gurnet: Whatever is that on the surface, mother? 
Mrs. Gurnet: Oh dear! that must be Halley’s comet come at last 
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HERE is, always has been, and 
always will be a crisis. Years 
and years ago David Masson 
asked, “Was there ever a time 

that did not think highly of its own 
importance? Was there evera time when 
the world did not believe itself to be going 
to pieces and when alarming pamphlets 
on ‘the present crisis’ did not lie un- 
bought on the counters of the book- 
sellers?’’ Of course, we all know that the 
answer to these questions is in the nega- 
tive. No self-respecting man would ever 
admit anything of the sort, and, indeed, 
seeing that accrisis is the point of time at 
which any affair comes to its height, 
and remembering also that some 
affair is always coming to its height, 
it follows as the night the day that 
we are never left in quite a crisisless 
condition. 


A Good Thing Too. 
e all love crises. They give us 
a sense of importance and 
enable us to tap each other on the 
chest and to say,“ We live in stirring 
times.” Men said that when Queen 
Anne died; indeed, they have said 
it about almost every conceivable 
incident. The other day I saw a 
little book about Colonel Burnaby 
and his feat in crossing the Channel 
in a balloon in 1882, and the con- 
temporary writer, though admitting 
that the description of this trip did 
not attract: much attention at the 
time, added this memorable sentence, 
“Tt will end by being put on the 
sameé familiar shelf with ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe” and the ‘Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.’ No doubt the gentleman 
that wrote that meant what he said, 
but it is to be feared:that the descrip- 
tion of Burnaby’s adventure does not 
to-day rival the masterpieces of Bun- 
yan and Defoe. But so*long as'the 
men of any era are satisfied that 
their names and performances will 
go thundering down the corridors 
of ‘time, what does it matter if an 
ignorant posterity fails to appreciate 
them? 
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Concerning Conjunctures. 
] hope the reader will not allow 
gloomy and pessimistic men to 
persuade him that what we may 
look upon asa crisis is only a con- 
juncture, for this will never do. 
There is a plausible and superficial 
resemblance between the two which 
may at first deceive the unwary. 
The learned have admitted -that 
“both these terms, ‘crisis’ and 
‘conjuncture,’ are employed to ex- 
press a period of time marked by the 
state of affairs.’’ Of course, every period 
of time is marked by the state of affairs as 
well as by the outlook, the situation, and 
the trend of events. But a conjuncture is 
not so much as a circumstance and is, 
indeed, only a small potato when com- 
pared with a crisis. Let us be true to 
ourselves then and to our own times and 
stick to it that what we are confronting or 
what is confronting us is a real. crisis 
and a first-class one. 


Es % EF 
Another Great Truth. 


aving established that point, let me 
add that just as every era has its 
crisis so I think it will be found that 


HOSTESS, 


Pittsburg. 


throughout the United States. 


every crisis has ended in a compromise, 
at any rate in this country. Both sides 
announce in tones that make the much- 
enduring welkin ring that they will never 
yield an inch, and then after a year or 
two no one is quite sure which side won. 
This is hateful | know. The natural man, 
and I am one of that sort, likes to get his 
opponent down and to dance on him till 
the victim isso much pulp. But as a rule 
the victim is an unreasonable and? an 
obstinate fellow who objects to be treated 
in this way, and so the whole thing ends 
in some miserable “give - and - take” 
arrangement. ; 


MRS. RUPERT BELLAMY, A FAMOUS AMERICAN SOCIETY 


A Helpful Suggestion. 
nd now let me submit a suggestion 
which I hope will be accepted by all 
those concerned in the kindly spirit in 
which it is offered. It was a noble lord 
who first -of all enunciated the great 
truth—a truth recognised by Dr. Johnson 
— that “a dinner lubricates business.” 
Why then should not the Lords and 
Commons dine together and arrive not 
only at a modus vivendi but also at a 
modus bibendi at the same time? That 
very human poet, Browning, in one of the 
few passages which I can understand, has 
alluded to 
Truth that peeps over the glass’s edge when 
dinner’s done. 


And another poet, who was also a member 
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WHO GAVE A TOPSY-TURVY BALL 


On the 
With 


The 
It was served 


Dancing 


¥ 

of the House of Lords, has written feelingly 
about 
After-dinner talk across the walnuts and the 

wine. 
I feel sure the experiment which I suggest 
would soften the manners and subdue the 
mind of noble lord and of commoner 
alike. 

oo % 


Some Precautions. 
It would be well, I think, not to have 

too much formal speaking, and Iam 
sure it would be a tactical error for 
any speaker to attempt to say too much 
about that recently - formed body 
known as the British Constitution 
Association. Such a name is not 
an after-dinner name at all; it 
contains pitfalls for those who have 
lubricated business. There might 
be a few simple and non-contro- 
versial toasts such as “ Backwoods- 
men and Backbenchers of both 
Houses and of all parties,’ or 
“Reformation to those who need 
it,” or ‘‘ Hereditary bondsmen,” and 
so on. All these details could 
easily be left to the younger mem- 
bers of both Houses. 

it i 
Plenty of Talent. 
‘The speeches, however, ought to 
be quite a subordinate part of 

the programme. Music has ever 
since the days of Byron been asso- 
ciated with the voluptuous swell, 
and I am certain that there is 
plenty of talent in both Houses to 
make a great night of it. I-think 
that no front-bench man should be 
called on for anything in the: comic 
line—let us preserve as far as pos- 
sible the decencies and amenities of 
public life—but they might:be called 
on for, say, “ Rocked in the cradle 
of the deep” or something that 
could be rendered with fine basso 
profundo effect; nor can there be 
any doubt whatever that the four 
parliamentary leaders—Lords Crewe 
and Lansdowne, Mr Asquith and 
Mr. Balfour—could render a quartet 
in a manner that would astonish all 
that heard it. 


All America is talking of the brilliant success achieved by a social 
innovation conceived and carried out by Mrs. Rupert Bellamy of ie 
Mrs. Bellamy gave a topsy-turvy ball to several hundred 
guests, and a “ Bellamy dance” is now an accepted entertainment 
When Mrs. Bellamy’s friends assembled 
they found the’ ballroom surrounded with ‘‘ magic mirrors.” 
back of each guest was pinned his name written backwards. 
his supper partner he danced backwards to the banqueting tables, on 
which the guests sat, while supper was served on the chairs. 
meal began with black coffee and ended with soup. 
by waiters who wore false faces on the backs of their heads and 
walked backwards, with their coats buttoned reverse way. 
opened with “The Home Waltz” and closed with a grand march 


ae 3 
Above All, a Chorus. 
‘There is nothing that brings men 
together more than joining in 
a chorus, and there ought to be no 
difficulty in selecting a few songs 
which would give all present—lords 
and commoners of all parties—an 
opportunity of lustily giving tongue 
together. They would thus get to 
know each other better, and diffe- 
rences of rank and of opinion would 
disappear; backwoodsmen would chink 
glasses with gentlemen belonging to the 
Labour party, the dukes would sing and 
illustrate with appropriate prancing action 
“The March of the Men of Harlech” asa 
delicate tribute to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, while perhaps Lord Milner 
could be induced to oblige with that 
deathless song about how he met with 
Napper Tandy, leaving the great chorus 


about ‘‘ The Wearing of the Green”’ to be 


put in fortissimo, not to say furioso, by 
“the boys.” But [have said quite enough, 
and would only add that I have a sufficient 
regard for my own prolession to add that 
I think the press should be politely asked 
to stay away. S. L, Huaues. 
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WELL ACQUAINTED. By G. E. Studdy. 


“ Aw—will you give this note to Miss May de Sylphington, the—aw—pretty little blonde creature with the violet eyes 


don’t you know, who dances in the ballet?” 
“That'll be all right, guv’ner. | ought to know her; I’m her son” 
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ILTON REES sat within the 
dingy smoking-room of Han- 
nan’s Hotel and gazed. thought- 


fully at the smoke- begrimed 
arches of Waterloo Statign and seriously 
reviewed the situation in which he found 
himself placed. 

But thirty-three, with well-cut features 
and a clever head and much experience in 
many kinds of business, he would in the 
ordinary course of events have found em- 
ployment readily enough. But the ordi- 
nary humdrum life was not for him. A 
mania for travel and adventure had held 
him fast since the date in his early boy- 
hood when he had run away to sea, and 
even now, when he found himself but just 
returned to England with a few shillings 
in his pocket and a two-weeks’ bill owing 
to the hotelkeeper, the idea of regular 
employment had never even ‘entered his 
head. 

For some while he sat musing, then 
languidly pulled out his watch. 

“Time I had lunch,” he murmured to 
himself. ‘‘ Where shall I go?” 

The irony of the question as he felt the 
two solitary shillings in his pocket caused 
him to smile. He rose from his chair and 
placing his hat jauntily upon his head 
strode out into the street. A hansom cab 
was busy walking along in the hope of 
finding a fare, and the cabman_ half 
catching his eye hailed him. 

“Drive you round to the Savoy to 
lunch, sir ?’’ he asked. 

Milton stopped for a moment, then 
answered easily, ‘‘ Well, it will save walk- 
ing; suppose you do, my man.” 

The cabman looked astonished and 
was so discomfited’ by Milton jumping 
into the cab that he drove off without a 
word. 

“Tf you hadn’t been so -confoundedly 
impudent,” said Milton severely as he 
alighted outside the Savoy, “I should 
have given you my customary fare—a 
sovereign—but now I shall only give you 
the legal one.” 

At the same time he handed up the 


shilling and stalked through the doors into” 


the hotel. He strolled pensively into the 
lounge and sat down at one of the tables. 

“Bring me a cup of French coffee,” 
he -ordered of the .waiter, “and get me 
a He was going to say “ liqueur,” 
but suddenly changed it to “a paper”’as 
he rememberéd he had but one shilling 
left. The waiter did as he was bid, and 
Milton’ leisurely read the news of the 
morning. 

“ Dear, dear!’’ he murmured to him- 
self, “Derrick Bright, the multi-million- 
aire, has offered £100,0co for the famous 
Tudor tapestry. What a waste of money! 
Fancy £100,000; what a time it would 
take even me to spend that.” 

At the thouglit of the luxury such a 
sum would bring he stretched out his legs 
and accidentally knocked down a stick 
that leant against the next table to him. 

“J beg your pardon,” he said to the 
owner,*“‘ but I have been travelling all 
night and I am afraid I was half asleep.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” re- 
plied the owner, a short, stout, evidently 
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ort Story 


By Percy Shelley Bysshe. 


self-made man, who was secretly de- 
lighted that at last someone had spoken 
to him. 

“You've been on the Continent per- 
haps?” 

“Yes,” replied Milton with an affected 
yawn. “One must drag out one’s time 
somehow.” 

The stranger looked at him in wonder- 
ment. 

“You've a companion over there,” he 


answered. “Why, Derrick Bright, the 
multi-millionaire, is just as bad. He’s 
sittin’ over there having his lunch; he’s 


just as bad, always tired of everything 
before he sees it.’ 

Milton gave a start. 

“ Derrick !’’ he exclaimed aloud, look- 
ing into the restaurant at a tall, sour- 
faced man who was lunching alone, “ why 
so it is.” 

“ Here, come, you needn’t pretend you 
know him,” said the stranger. ‘‘ You 
can’t kid me, you know.” 

Milton drew himself up. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said severely, 
“but I am not in the habit of kidding 
anyone.” 

The stranger laughed. 

‘““ Anyway, I'll bet you five pounds you 
don’t go up and speak to him then,” he 
answered. 

“Done,” said Milton quietly, and at 
the same time he rose and walked towards 
the restaurant. 

As he approached the millionaire’s 
table he noticed that he was hemmed in 
by four other tables, at each of which sat 
a gentleman dressed in precisely the same 
way, and who Milton at once recognised 
as the private secretaries. He, however, 
kept straight on only to be intercepted 
as he was about to pass by one of the 
occupants. 

“Pardon me,” said the secretary, “ but 
it is quite impossible for you to speak to 
Mr. Bright if that is your object.” 

“No one regrets more than I do that 
I have to speak to Mr. Bright, but unfortu- 

natély it is so and must be done by me 
aloné as my message is of a particularly 
grave and serious nature.” 

Seeing that the secretary was baffled 
by his reply Milton pushed by him and 
walled up to the millionaire’s table. 

Mr. Bright raised his head and looked 
sharply at him. 

“T have come some thousands of 
miles,” said Milton in a low voice, “ to 
warn you of a most grave danger. You 
must therefore please see me in your 
private room attended by your most con- 
fidential secretary by two o’clock at the 
latest. We are probably watched, so just 
smile at me and shake hands as though I 
had just passed the pleasantries of the 
day with you.” 

For a second the millionaire looked 
disturbed, then he broke into a short laugh 
and shook hands, 

With a quiet smile Milton bowea to 
the secretary as he walked away and 
rejoined the stranger, who was sitting 
open-mouthed in the lounge. 

“That serves me right for being a fool 
and thinking I could read characters,’ he 
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exclaimed as he handed the sovereigns to 
Milton. ‘Upon my soul! I thought you 
were nothing better than a sharper.” 

“Which shows,” said Milton quietly, 
“that it is sometimes better to become 
accustomed to the manners of gentlemen 
before you mix with them.” At which he 
rose, and bowing politely walked away, 
tossing a severeign to the waiter as lhe 
went. 

Punctually at two o’clock Milton strode 
through Mr. Bright’s magnificent suite and 
almost directly found the owner seated at 
a desk witha tall heavily-moustached man 
behind him. 

* Now, Mr. Busybody, what have you 
got to say before me and this detective ? 
P’r’aps you don’t feel quite so comfortable, 
eh?” sneered the millionaire. 

“Certainly I am not in the habit of 
associating with policemen,” replied Milton 
quietly, ‘‘ but rather than you should suffer 
any discomlort I will not raise the ques- 
tion. I come here simply to gratify a 
hobby of mine—that of saving human life 
—and my wish now is to save yours. 
From royalty and millionaires I always 
ask the same reward, solely in order that 
I may have funds enough to also help those 
who cannot pay me. Therefore, on con- 
dition that I tell you accurately and 
correctly of a plot to take your life and 
show you how to avert the disaster, are 
you prepared to sign a paper agreeing to 
pay me £10,000 in Bank of England 
notes?” 

The millionaire gave a start and the 
detective perplexedly pulled his moustache. 

“Compared to the value of your life,” 
continued Milton, “the sum, I know, 
sounds ridiculously small, but.as I have 
mentioned it is a part of my hobby.” 

“If this is some practical joke you'll 
suffer severely,’ said Mr. Bright sharply. 

“ And if it is not I fear you will do the 
same,” answered Milton, “ unless; of course, 
you sign the paper.” 

As he spoke he drew a paper from his 
pocket and tossed it upon the table. 

Mr. Bright adjusted his glasses and read 
it through; then he glared suspiciously 
at Milton. 

Well, Mr. Milton Rees,” he said, 
“this is such a curious affair that I 
hardly know how to handle it. Your offer 
seems fair enough, so I'll sign it right 
away.” 

As he spoke he signed his name upon 
the paper and handed it back. 

“The policeman—er—I mean the de- 
tective—will kindly witness it,” said Milton 
calmly. 

The detective signed his name, and 
Milton put the paper in his pocket. 

“Now,” he said, “this is the danger. 
Upon the day after to-morrow by the first 
post a letter will come to you saying that 
the Tudor tapestry for which you are 
negotiating is not genuine, and that 
documentary evidence of a most con- 
fidential character follows, registered by 
parcel post, which you must treat as 
strictly private and read alone.” 

“T don’t see much danger in that, do 
you, Detective Smithers?’ asked Mr. 
Bright. 
: (Continued on p. vi) 
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WATTS’S BEAUTIFUL MASTERPIECE 


Vividly Presented at the Recent Society Tableaux at the Ritz. 


Thomson 


**White-handed Hope, 
Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings” 


MRS. ERNEST PLATT AS ‘“ HOPE” 


Which was one of the most beautiful and popular tableaux given at the Ritz the other day in the cause of charity. Mrs. Ernest Platt was before her 
marriage Miss Deborah Green, the daughter of Major-General Sir Henry Green, K.C.S.I., a Crimean and Mutiny veteran 
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THE SALON OF THE SOCIETE NATIONALE 
DES BEAUX ARTS. By Frances NMeyzer. 


vj HE aspect of the Salon of the 
Société Nationale is decidedly 
young. There is aspirit of youth 


in the atmosphere, in the arrange- 
ment of the canvases, that is communica- 
tive;.and the change was necessary. At 


one time the Nationale was the advanced - 


salon, the most advanced of ‘salons, but 
that was many 
years ago, at the 
beginning of the 
schism between 
the academic -ten- 
dencies of the 
Champs — Elysées 
and the freedom of 
the Champ de 
Mars. But then 
there was- neither 
the autumn Salon 
nor the» Indépen- 
dants, both exhi- 
bitions that have 
made themselves 
positions and have 
aaDy, followers. 
Nationale 


The 
; the: truly re- 


presentative 
society of «French 
att, saw the neces- 
sity of making an 
effort to hold their 
rank high. above 

these minor bodies 
that were pushing their way forward, and 
the effort has been productive of excellent 
results. There are none of those huge 
compositions covering square yards suffi- 
cient to build a house upon, no decoration 
of ceiling of town hall that damped the 
ardour of the most buoyant. [very work 
is of normal size, suitable for normal pur- 
poses, with here and there the fashionable 
long thin panel representing the features 
and dress of some fashionable rich woman, 
the portraits of La Gandara, of Boldini, of 
Harold Speed, drawn out in lengthy sweet- 


ness that relieve the monotony ‘of interiors 


and landscapes on the horizontal line. 


M la Gandara’s some- 

* what still reproduc- 
tion of Madame Arthur 
Meyer, wife of the director 
of “Le Gaulois,’ is grey 
from head to foot, with a 
black touch in the long net 
coat, the dress curling in 
many folds at the base of the 
figure. M. Boldini’s portraits 
are more living, more dash- 
ing, more spirited, but they 
bear the trade mark in the 
distorted position of the 
hands, in the claw - like, 
nervous movement that he 
seems to exact from all his 
models. Even the small 
child with her cat in her 
arms distends her fingers 
with abnormal tension. But 
how clever is the painting 
of the black hose and shoes 
in the child’s portrait, in 
the sweep of the grey muslin 
around the ethereal figure of 
Madame Doyen, the young 
wife of the famous professor. 
* Diabolically clever”’ is the 
verdict on Madame Doyen’s 
portrait, but in, parts only. 


The face is charming, but why exaggerate 
the thin shape from the shoulder to the 
bust, the line that becomes painful in its 
thinness? In the portrait of the lady of 


the Spanish Court M. Boldini has given an 
impression in brown, with a luminous and 
somewhat unexpected touch of light in the 
satin shoe at a strange angle. 


Among the 


“A CORNER IN A CLUB.” 


portraits, however, the first place must be 
given to Mr. J. E. Shannon’s remarkably 
brilliant work, rich and warm in the treat- 
ment of the dress, so vigorous and emo- 
tional that it dwarfs the importance of the 
face; and the texture of this dress—the 
solidity, the colour—remain in the memory 
when moe vas been forgotten. 
‘The he hit” of the eigenen there is a 
“hit” this year—is M. Louis Gillot’s 
“ Factories,” painted in England. Power, 
wealth, poetry, are combined in the great 
snorting machinery, in the lurid light of 
the smoke that rises higher and higher— 


“THE BATH.” 


BY LUCIEN SIMON 
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BY JEAN BERAUD 


grey, yellow, at times golden. Intense, 
superbly imposing asa Turner, but more 
real, less mystic, is M. Gillot’s work, 
which recalls Zola perhaps more than 
Turner in its vitality and vivacity. Few 
painters have seized the poetry of the grey 
skies or the colour of the misty London 
day as M. Louis Gillot in his scene upon 
the bridge across 
the Thames with 
St. Paul’s rising 
like a weird ghost 
in the distance. It 
is not the first time 
steam and smoke 
have appealed to 
this artist, but the 
poetry and 
strength of Eng- 
land seem to have 
enabled him to 
express fully all 
the beautiful 
truths he sees and 
feels. 
£7 

The paintings of 

the decora- 
tive order are here 
in two distinct 
camps—the _ bril- 
liantly luminous, 
startling, vivid, 
attracting by the 
strength of colour, 
by the’ powerful 
reds and blues, orange and green; and the 
low-toned, tlie evasive, the work that comes 
to you, that is not forced upon you. 
M. Gaston la Touche belongs to the first 
category of these decorative artists, and is 
at his best in the three canvases treat- 
ing of poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
“ Poetry ’’ has been allegorically dealt with 
in a blazing background of scarlet vir- 
ginia creeper, in masses of hanging leaves, 
framing a party of men and women in a 
boat, a curious combination of the nude 
and semi-nude, with the poet in correct 
attire, satyrs and nymphs upon the lawns, 
and swans in the foreground. ‘Sculpture ”’ 
and “Painting” are treated 
in an equally brilliant vein 


with a touch of realism. 
Myron-Barlow’s works 


M * are also very decora- 
tive, of the low-toned order, 
very delicate, in the plain, 
faint blue background. The 
tired women in their long 
dark cloaks resting near a 
table are fascinatinglyrefined. 
Another, in the same scheme 
by the same artist, is of two 
women in the open air ona 
grey day; they are wearing 
‘faintly-coloured clothes and 
white caps, and are pre- 
sumably peasants chatting 
over their work. Both paint- 
ings breathe distinction and 
are exquisite in sentiment. 


M. light expressions of 
women and children, and 
M. Aubertin, in “‘ The Garden 
of the Sea,” with the young 
nymphs bathing and gam- 
bolling among therocks, pale, 
faint, are both examples ol 
the highly decorative. 


a 


Lucien Simon, in his 


(Continued on p. viii) 
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SUPERB SPECIMENS FROM THE SALON. 


“THE GARDEN OF THE SEA.” BY M. AUBERTIN 


One of the many very clever paintings exhibited in the Salon this year. M. Aubertin is famous for his character studies of children, and *‘ The Garden’ of 
the Sea” is one of the finest examples of his art. The work of M. Aubertin is highly decorative though the colour scheme is generally low and elusive 


‘*SCULPTURE.” BY GASTON LA TOUCHE 


One of the most brilliant pieces of realistic work exhibited in the Salon this year. M. la Touche belongs to that class of decorative artists who rely on 
startling and vivid colours for a realisation of their subjects. ‘‘Sculpture” is one of a trio of his fine carivases at the Salon 
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NOVEL SEAGULLS—THE Aj 


Men-Birds Manceuvring Over Mediterran, 


M. ROUGIER ON HIS VOISIN BIPLANE (ON LEFT) 


And Michael Efimoff, the Russian flyer, who uses a Farman biplane, in mid-air. The Russian has made some remarkably lengthy flights during the The first German aviator to cany 
meeting and has also been prominent in the syeed contests lady in question ist 


Sear Ye 


A FALL BY THE SEA SHORE ‘ : y ie MR. ARTHUR DURAY, THE WELLS 


Chanz, one of the competitors at Nice, at she conclusion of one of nis Mr, Duray has made many fine flights on his Farman biplane at Nice, The vessel is equipped with a& 


flights came down at the edge of the sea owing to petrol giving out feet _ The snapshot reproduced above shows hit 


The Nice aviation meeting has been crowned with many successes, and only marred by one accident of any great consequence. This was when Rougier fell into the sea some 100 i 
and Georges Graves, the well-known French athlete, have all been prominent at this meeting, which, by the by, brought a very lang 


1 
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ATION MEETING AT NICE. 


, and Mainland Before Masses of People, 


ANIN MR. HENRY FARMAN WITH A PASSENGER 


lady passenger in Germany. The Passing over a farm. Mr. Farman has been making a flying tour, which was interrupted on a recent Sunday when he descended on his plane at 
i Baroness de Crano Chevilly near Orleans. After camping for the night he continued his journey, eventually landing near Fontainebleau 


THE KING OF SWEDEN 


N RACING MOTORIST, IN MID-AIR 


gp Motor, Mr, Duray’s over-sea flights have provided much interesting material for the photographer. Congratulates Rougier on his fine flight at Nice. . The Crown-Princess of 
Burning to land after a long over-sea flight me 2 , : . ‘ Sweden will be observed on the left of the photograph 


o shore owing to his aeroplane giving out in some inexplicable way. Efimoff, the Russian flyer, Mr. Rawlinson, the English aviator, Mr. Hubert Latham, the Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
ber of sightseers from all parts. The King of Sweden, who is keenly interested in aviation, has been present each day of the meeting 
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A MUSIC-HALL-EY’S COMET. 


MLLE. AMETA IN HER BUTTERFLY DANCE WHICH IS ROUSING VIENNA TO FRENZIED- ENTHUSIASM NIGHTLY 


Although having no direct control herself over her movements Ameta manipulates her wings in most realistic fashion, and the hovering flight of a 
butterfly is admirably reproduced through the instrumentality of a newly-invented machine, from which the dancer is suspended. The lighting effects are 
gorgeous, and the beauty of the setting and the daring performer is fascinating in the extreme i 
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Increase in Prices. 


@, The Daimler Motor Co. (1904), Ltd., beg 
to announce that the prices of Daimler 
chassis and cars are increased as from 


April 12th, 1910. 


@, New price lists, cancelling all previous 
quotations, will be sent on application to 
any of the Company’s depots. 


Leeds. 
Bristol. 


Coventry. London. Manchester. 


Newcastle. Brighton. Nottingham. 


Cardiff. 


The Lansdowne Motor Garage, 
Upper Norwood, S.E., 
December 22nd, 1909. 
The Tyre fitted to one of the rear 
wheels of our Landaulette has remained 
absolutely unpunctured. It has been 
partially inflated once, and has covered 
10,000 miles. In appearance it is new, 
and should cover another 5,000 miles. 
We consider its wearing abilities ex- 
ceptional, and as proof we are fitting your 
covers to all the cars in our garage. We 
do not think any of your customers 
can put tyres to a severer test than we 
subject them to in the course of our 
business. We shall be pleased to show 
your covers toanyoneinterested, as fitted. 
(Signed) Wallace Fletcher, Proprietor. 


Price List Free. 
SKEW NON-SKID TYRE Co. 
35 (T.), New Cavendish 
Street, W. 


Telephone No.: 681 Mayfair. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


THE -» TATLER 


A New Idea in 
Cycle Gonstruction 


An entirely new method of frame-con- 
struction is employed in the PREMIER 

“WELDED” MODEL. By the new and 
exclusive Premier process of welding each 
Tube to the other, an all-steel frame with 
indestructible joints is produced. Unsightly 
lugs and brazed joints are discarded. 


PREMIER | 


Altogether, the “Welded” model is lighter, 
stronger, and of smarter appearance than 
machines made on the old method. 
Without doubt, the new model, which is 
finished in green and lined in 22-carat gold, 
will be received with interest by all cyclists. 


The price of this model, equipped with 
Sturmey-Archer 3-speed Gear, is 


£9 .9.0. 


Write to-day for special “ Welded" Booklet and Catalogue. 
PREMIER CYCLE CO., LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


London Depot : Bournemouth Depot : 
20, Holborn Viaduct. 64, Holdenhurst Road. 


Agents Everywhere. 


GEM or THE FIRST WATER | 


KEMPSHAIL 
DIAMOND 
TYRE 


THE VERY TYPE FOR 
MEDIUM-POWERED CARS.. 


ANY AGENT WILL FIT ON |DEMAND. 


The Kempshall Tyre Co. (of Europe), Ltd., 
1, Trafalgar Buildings, Northumberland Avenue, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone: No, 244 Gerrard (two lines). Telegrams: “ Studless, London.” 
Agents for the United States: Cryder & Co., 583 Park Avenue, New York. 
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CARS, MOTORISTS AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


should be a greater proportion of small cars 
figuring in this afternoon’s racing than has 
occurred at any previous meeting. 
# # # 
Better Roads for Ireland. 
The Irish Roads Congress opened a week ago 
and has been remarkable for the reading 
of some very interesting papers by rea] autho- 
rities, each on his subject, the outcome of which, 
it is confidently hoped, will be some materially 
better roads for a country whose 
highways are—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—in some- 
what a state of desuetude. It 
was a good idea of the Irish 
Automobile Club to take those 
present at the congress on an 
excursion up Glendalough on 
Saturday. 


May-Day Motor Parade. 
he executive committee of 
the Commercial Motor 
Users’ Association has drawn 
up a programme for the fourth 
yearly meet and parade of 
motor vans, waggons, lorries, 
and tractors in London to take 
place on Saturday afternoon, 
May 21, at three pm. The 
aim of this enterprise is to en- 
courage drivers of such vehicles 
by means of money prizes and 
other awards to take a personal 
interest in the handling and 
condition of their machines and 
to devote to their work all 
possible care and skill. It is 
hoped that at least a hundred 
vehicles will assemble for the 


parade. Drivers of all kinds of steam and petrol 
propelled commercial motor vehicles, as well as 
waggons, lorries, vans, tractors, and so forth, are 
eligible to enter and compete. 


examined as to their knowledge and experience 
of their machines, also as to their knowledge of 
driving and traflic regulations, on one afternoon 
in May prior to the parade proper. A cash prize 
of £5 will be offered for steam and a similar sum 
for the first prize for petrol vehicles, while there 


A NEW MODEL BEDFORD EMPRESS 


This handsome body is made at the Bedford company’s own coach-building works. 

Motors, Ltd., at the present time produce only one chassis, namely, a 15-18-h.p. four-cylinder, 

but in order to meet the requirements of various types of bodies this chassis can be obtained 
in three different lengths, i.e., 93 in., £175; 101 in., £190; 108 in., £200 


will be a number of £2 and of £1 prizes, 
Certificates of commendation will be awarded 
to the prizewinners and to those drivers who 
most nearly approach the number of marks 
necessary to secure the cash prizes. The associa- 
tion has opened a prize fund in connection with 
the competition and invites donations to its 
funds from manufacturers and users of com- 
mercial vehicles. The fund opened with gifts 
of £21 from the Royal Automobile Club and 
£10 tos. from the Commercial 
Motor Users’ Association. The 
last day for receiving entries is 
Saturday, May 7. H.M.B. 

od fo) & 
An All-weather Bicycle. 
[2 these days of motoring one 

is sometimes apt to over- 
look one of those forms of road 
travel that is most consistently 
with us, namely, the bicycle, 
There are still bicycles and 
bicycles. One is reminded of 
the fact that there are such 
things as all-weather bicycles 
by the publication of a very 
neat illustrated booklet by the 
Premier company, which has 
produced a model with which 
one may tour through any 
amount of mud or rain, but 
which is quite rust-proof, and 
so can be easily cleaned by 
turning on a hose pipe if neces; 
sary, or you can toss a bucket 
of water at it, for damp cannot 
hurt it. Welding has been 
carried to a very advanced 
stage in the production of this 
machine. 


They will be 


Bedford 


Beauty—Refinement—Elegance — 
distinguish every pair of Lollond’s 


"FAIRY 


INVISIBLE EYEGLASSES 


“Farry” Eyeglasses, though so exquisitely 
light and comfortable, may be relied upon to 
retain their correct position without readjust- 
ment. .They enhance the expression and 
preserve the lustre and beauty of the eyes. 


Send for ‘Fairy’ Booklet and Particulars. 
Test ‘Fairy’ Eyeglasses One Week Free. 
The ‘Farry’ Patent Method of Adjustment surpasses all others, 
making the ‘Fairy’ the only rimless glasses that give absolute 


satisfaction. The registered name ‘Fairy’ is stamped under the 
bridge. REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS. 


Dollond & Co., Ltd., 


223, Oxford Street, W. 5, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
55, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 62, Old Broad St., E.C. 


Also obtainable of all high-class 
OPTICIANS. 


THE ROYAL 
OPTICIANS, 


Regd. 
Trade 


PARQUETINE:: 


Removable Floor Covering. Tenant's Property. 
HALF-MILLION SQUARE FI ct 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


The Best Natural Aperient 
Water for sluggish bowels. 
Brings relief in the natural 
easy way. Speedy, sure 
and gentle. Try a bottle— 
and drink half a glass on 
arising, before breakfast, for 


CONSTIPATION 


Experienced Men Sent Out, 
Send plan for price laid complete, 
Write, Call, or'Phone for particulars. Tel. 867 Kens. 
Westminster Pat. Flooring Co., 
6, Heckfield Place, Fulham, S.W. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING FLOORS. 


ll 


GAMAGE’S 


WAR 


AGAINST 


MOTOR TRUSTS 


Our advertisements are refused by certain 
journals who are in league with the manu- 
facturers to keep up prices. 


We are still selling Motor Tyres 
at low prices, in spite of all com- 
binations, trusts, and the like. 


We hold an enormous stock of all makes, 
including Dunlops, Michelins, Continentals, 
&c. 


RUBBER RISING. 
BUY TO-DAY. 


Prices may increase to-morrow. 


AW: GAMAGE, Lip: HoLBorne E:S 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 


This page is missing from the print copy used for digitization. 
A replacement will be provided as soon as it becomes available. 
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/ CORSET 


Specialists 


Are now showing all the 
newest models of the 
celebrated 


Royal Worcester 
Corsets 


which are worn by all the 
élite of the Fashion World 
and certified to be the 
correct shape by all the 
leading artistes of dress. 


MODEL 561. 


In White, new model. Medium low 
Bust. Long lines. 


Price 10/11 


The celebrated “ ADJUSTO” 
New model for this season. 
Price 15/11 


Super quality Light’ Broché 
Price 21/9 


Extra length over 
hips and low bust. 


Easily reduces the figure 3 to 
5 inches. No clumsy buckles. 
Adjusted at once. 


Royal Worcester 


Corsets 
are specially designed in 
upwards of 50 distinct 
styles to ensure a- perfect 
fit to every type of figure. 
They do. away. with 
the necessity and risk of 

making to measure. 


MODEL 902. 
In White. For average figures, 
medium low bust and flat hips, 
defining waist. ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
Price 21/- POST FREE. 
Selections sent on Approval. 


Comfortable Fitting Rooms, Expert Fitters in attendance, 


| JOHN BARKER & Co., Ld., Kensington,W. 


DHE SLATE ER. 


NEW SILK KNITTED COATS 
SPORTS COATS 


We have made a special 
study of Knitted Goods 
and have now in stock a 
wide assortment of ex- 
clusive novelties in pure 
silk,“ Silkuna”’ and wool- 
len coats and caps, etc. 


SILKUNA 
COATS 


(as sketch), made ex- 


clusively for Debenham 
& Freebody, closely re- 
sembling real silk in 
appearance in a wide 


range of new shades. 
59/6 
Caps to match, 5/11 


Real Silk Coats from 
59/6 to 6 guineas each. 


Sent on approval. 


Photographed From cife. 


Debenham G'Freebody, 


Wigmore Street, Welbeck Street, London, 


’ Famous for over a Century for Taste, for Quality, for Value. 


Registered Design. 


Our secret of success 
ts “the Apple.” 
Whiteway’s Ciders are made from 


the natural juice of Prime Vintage 
\ Apples, They are light, pleasant in- 


vigorating, and ledlthful. Supplied to 
H.M. The King, and many members of the 
Royal Family. Suitable tor export, and for 


every climate. 


Booklet on up-to-date Cyder Making with 
prices free from 


WHITEWAY'S, The Orchards, Whimple, 
Devon, and Albert <himbankment, London, 


HITEWAY'S 
CYDER®S 


COUNTRY HOME 


The MAY Number contains: 
Country Houses and their Architects—The Work of 
Mr. Baillie Scott; Mr. Anthony Wingfield’s Collection 
of Animals; Gate Houses; May Day in Print and 


Picture; Japanese Gardens; Farm Buildings for a 
Small Holder; Stocks; The Natural History of the 
Garden—Earthworms ; French Gardening; Indoors ; 
The Garden and Greenhouse; The Motor Car; 
Notes and Reviews, &c., &c. 


G1, _OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. d. 


Published by THE SPHERE & TATLER, Ltd., 
net. Great New Street, E.C. 
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ONE THING LEADS TO ANOTHER—continued. 


“Unless it is feared you would bother 
about such nonsense,” laughed the detective. 

“The remedy is,” continued Milton, “to 
at once send the parcel to be opened by 
experts as it contains an infernal machine 
that will explode the moment it is opened.” 

“Who are the senders?’’ inquired the 
det :tive suddenly. 

“That I do not precisely know, 
Milton. 

“Then I fear, Mr. Rees,” he said sharply, 
“T shall be compelled to arrest you upon 
suspicion of being concerned in a most 
audacious blackmail.”’ 

Milton rose to his feet and addressed 
Mr. Bright. 

“I very much regret, sir, that all this 
should have happened. I rather feared that 
if «ny but your confidential secretary at- 
tended, as I particularly asked, it might be 
so. Now, I fear the whole affair may be 
threshed out, and to clear myself I shall 
be compelled to tell how I got this informa- 
tion, which will drag in a certain Mrs. ——” 

“Stop, you fool, will you?” said Mr. 
Bright sharply. “I’m not for having all my 
private affairs meddled with by the police. 
I've made a mistake, and I own it. Here, 
detective, take this note and make yourself 
scarce. I require you no longer.” 

“ Now, Mr. Milton, we are alone and can 
talk more fully,” he continued in a friendly 
voice. ‘‘ This is a most unfortunate affair ; 
how much do you know?” 

“Well,” replied Milton, ‘‘in the first place Who was born in Chicago. He studied with Leschetitzky in 
I’m afraid I disagree with you, for I consider Vienna, and gave concerts for several years on the Continent 
it extremely lucky to have been able to tell before playing in England. He has returned to England after 
you this, and as to how much [| know, if I two years and had a great reception at the Queen's Hall, when 
am right I shall only alarm you, and if I am __he played the Liszt concerto in A major with the Queen's Hall 
wrong it might lead you to think that I am Orchestra (under the conductorship of Henry J. Wood). He 
misleading you and cause you to disregard gives his second recital at the Steinway Hall on Monday, May 2 


” 


answered 


A GREAT PIANIST—RICHARD BUHLIG 


my warning. ‘Therefore, I shall leave things 
as they are until the day alter to-morrow, 
when you will have the chance of judging 
the truth of what I have told you.” 

The eventful morning arrived and with 
it the letter that Milton had described. Mr, 
Bright felt very nervous and uncertain as to 
how he had better deal with the parcel, and 
eventually arranged for a learned professor 
in explosives to immediately take the parcel 
to his laboratory and examine it. 

The parcel duly arrived and was taken 
into custody by the professor. It was to be 
examined and the result telegraphed at once 
to the Savoy. 

Until three o’clock Mr. Bright and Milton 
discussed various matters, when the long- 
looked-for telegram arrived :— 

“Parcel opened. . Found to be charged 
with cordite.” 

“Mr. Milton,” said Mr. Bright, “you have 
saved my life. I donot deny that I did not 
believe your statement. Now I apologise. | 
owe a debt of gratitude and the £10,000 you 
stipulated. Here are the notes. And now, 
how did you find this out?” 

“That I will write you. It is far too 
embarrassing for me to relate,” replied Milton 
slowly. ‘‘ Enough for me to have saved your 
life and averted a disaster.” 

It was not until Milton reached Italy that 
he wrote to Mr. Bright, and then he scribbled 
across a piece of paper :— 

“The infernal machine was given me by 
an Anarchist to settle a debt he owed me. 
I wrote the letter you received and also sent 
you the machine, taking care to leave the 
lid of the box disconnected from the machine. 
My motive was solely to obtain some money, 
of which I sorely stood in need, and which 
you surely cannot grudge.” 


“Plasmon Cocoa 


which yields a beverage of 


much greater nutritive value 
than ordinary cocoa, 


was found to contain 


The popular French Actress, Madame Reéjane, 


phosphorus equivalent to when visiting the babies of all nations at the 


Virol Eastern Nursery, evinced the keenest interest 


2°32 per cent.”” in the splendid specimens of babyhood. She 


nursed a number of the children, and, before leaving, 


—THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL (Feb. 19, 1910). 


Sold Everywhere in tins at 9d., 1/4, and 2/6. 


PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. VIROL works 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“THE DUCHESS OF MILAN.” 


After HOLBEIN. 


made the above inscription in the Visitors’ book. 


wonders on delicate, small, or 


backward children ; it builds the tissues of the 
body and forms firm flesh and lusty limbs. Virol 
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THE SALON THE SOCIETE 


M Garrido strikes another note in his varied exhibits. 
“Y*+ the vigorous, sound impression of a man healthy in mind and in 


body. There is no pandering to the tastes 
or fashions of the day in the work of this 
cleverSpaniard. In fact, we find more of the 
past than the present in these paintings, a 
mixture of the Spanish and Dutch schools, 
warm and bold. ‘“ The Woman with the 
Glove’’ is a study in brown, the head alone 
luminous in a streak of grey light in the 
Rembrandtesque background. Here is also a 
fisherwoman, a stiil life, and a landscape 
equally bold showing exceptional versatility. 
po <4 % 
(lever in the fullest acceptation are the 
paintings of M. Raffaelli in his own 
inimitable style of black scratches, in his 
views of Paris street life—the children, women, 
trees, all live, animated by his talent. M. 
Besnard is represented by a foreshortened 
nude figure sleeping at the mouth of a cave; 
a satyr gazes down upon the sleeping nymph 
partly hidden by masses-.of purple grapes. 
% co Eo 
mpressive in its sombre seriousness is 
M. Alfred Agache’s study of a woman, 
the head encircled with a golden wreath, the 
hands mysteriously veiled in the folds of a 
black net drapery. Good work is also ex- 
hibited by M. Jacques Blanche in his group 
of Mr. Henry James and a lady with white 
hair and in the portrait of the Duchess of 
Rutland in the style of Reynolds, vigorous 
and harmonious work that, however, gives 
the sensation of what the French call du 
déja vu; some studies of animals by Jeanne 
Denise; prettily-posed women in brown and 
grey with a splash of light on a vellow palm 
fan by Rupert Bunny ; drawings of a-cathe- 
dral with stained-glass windows anda grey 
sculptured door by David Nillet ; warm, 


Here we have 


RODIN, THE FAMOUS SCULPTOR 


By M. Emile Antoine Bourdelle, who also exhibits a magnificent 
bronze figure of ‘‘Heracles Stretching his Bow,” a colossal 
piece of work that is sure to make a sensation 
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sunny landscapes by M. Gaston Guignard ; ‘“ Midsummer,’ a group of 
women under trees looking at Bohemians on the grass, @ la Monticelli, 


by C. Halford ; a low white house with lights 
in the windows by David Davies; “La 
Coquette’ by Mrs. Esther Stella Sutro, a 
harmony in grey and green; a grey house 
with mauve shadows on a hot summer’s day 
by Marcel Roll; “In the Valley” by M. 
Lhermitte, where we almost smell the scent 
of the hay; and in the robust Arab groups 
by M. Nivouliés. 


he comic element is in the hands of 
M. Jean Véber and M. Guillaume. 
M. Véber has an amusing skit on the Stein- 
heil trial with the well-known barrister, 
M. Antony Aubin, shrieking the defence of 
his client, the pale, anxious-looking prisoner 
looking eagerly at her counsel, and the big, 
fat hand of the Garde de Paris resting on the 
railings of the dock, comically symbolical of 
the law. The late inundations have also 
been treated in a farcical spirit by the same 
painter in the full-length nude figure of a 
woman stretched across the city of Paris, 
a lady Gulliver from whom the aflrighted 
citizens are flying. M. Guillaume also shows 
a young couple kissing in a deserted part of 
the Salon which he divertingly calls “A 
l’Architecture.” ‘Le Marché” is another of 
his characteristic compositions of exaggera- 
tedly-dressed women parading before con- 
noisseurs. 
* 4 att 
Sculpture asa rule does not play an im- 
portant part in the Nationale Salon, as 
with the exception of Rodin very few men o! 
note exhibit here. The committee therefore 
is to be congratulated upon the bronze figure 
of “Heracles Stretching his. Bow,” a fine 
work by M. Emile Antoine Bourdelle. 
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——TEED UP—MR. R. HARRIS—W. AUCHTERLONIE——=| 
: By “The Caddie.” 


very prolific producer of golfing talent, be it of the 
amateur or the professional persuasion. For some 
reason or other Scotland, although they have a 
wealth of amateur talent, as they so plainly evidence by 
severely trouncing the English team each succeeding season 
in the international encounter, do not seem able to turn out 
a player who can justly be considered in the very first flight. 


| JOR some years past the Land o’ Cakes has not been a 


‘LT here are many, however, who hold the opinion that 

Robert Harris is very neay the top of the amateur tree, 
and there is justification in the belief on account of the fact 
that some of your individual performances have been quite 
worthy of Vardon, Braid, or Taylor, and moreover it’ is 
noteworthy that many of them have been made in open 
competition—for instance, your record score of 68 over the 
Bushey course. ‘To those who are 
not acquainted with the Bushey 
course the mere figures of 68 may 
not mean much, but the seal is 
placed upon the performance when 
one relates that the whole wealth of 
southern professional talent, includ- 
ing Arnaud Massy, were just previous 
to your performance granted an 
opportunity of playing two rounds 
over the course, and the only one 
to approach your score was Massy, 
who went round in 69, a figure 
which at the time was considered 
quite’ phenomenal and _ certainly 
quite safe from the attack of any 
amateur exponent of the game. 

& Es # 

I the amateur championship of 

1907 yOu ran into the semi- 
final round, and then seriously dis- 
appointed your friends in failing to 
account for that somewhat inelegant 
but wonderfully pertinacious player, 
Charles A. Palmer. It was a dour 
struggle between youthful brilliancy 
backed up by natural golfing ability 
on the one hand and studious care, 
powers of application, and perti- 
nacity on the other. The odds were 
generally considered to be in favour 
of youth, and youth had the best of 
the management in every department of the game except 
one, and that was the very important department which 
deals with getting the ball into the hole; there you failed, 
and paid the penalty. 


But perhaps the most brilliant exploit of your golfing 

career was in connection with the St. George’s Vase 
competition of the year 1g06 as you readily defeated one 
of the strongest fields which has ever taken part in the 
event, and your success was all the more remarkable owing 
to the fact that for two days previous to the event you 
had hardly hit a tee shot anywhere near the centre of the 
course ; the majority of them went swinging round to the 
left, and that class of driving is no good whatever at 
Sandwich. Your case appeared absolutely hopeless, your 
driving seemed beyond redemption, and in consequence 
great was the surprise when you led the field in the 
morning round, and greater still when you increased that 
lead at the end of the competition. 

® # tt 

‘The elucidation of the mystery was really very simple 

after all. You had put your driver in your bag and 
kept it there right through the day, and relied upon your 
brassie, with which you could get quite far enough to carry 
the hazards at Sandwich. On your day you are a brilliant 
exponent of the game as you are not only long with all 
manner of clubs but a wonderfully accurate approach player 
and putter, and moreover appear blessed with an excellent 
temperament for the game. Your swing is extremely ortho- 
dox, but there is danger in it in the respect that you are 
inclined to swing the club too vertically, and in consequence 
if you are not timing your swing well there is a grave 
possibility of your coming down on top of the ball at very 
frequent intervals. Perhaps your best shot is a forcing 
approach against the wind, which you play with a flick of 
the wrist and propel the ball an alarming distance. 


MR. ROBERT HARRIS 


Willie Auchterlonie the majority would immediately 

reply, “Oh yes; you mean the famous clubmaker from 

St. Andrews,” and never even refer to the fact that the 
said Willie Auchterlonie was moreover a player who once 
beat all and sundry in the contest for the championship of 
the world; and perhaps they would be justified in this 
reference to your ability as a clubmaker in preference to 
your value as an exponent of the game as‘it must. be 
admitted that aside and apart from your one brilliant 
performance at Prestwick in 1893 you have done little to 
uphold the reputation you so quickly made then. 


| F the majority of players were asked as to the identity of 


‘here can be but little doubt, however, that shortly after 

your triumph in 1893, you sadly neglected your game 
in favour of your business, as although you year by year 
turned up to take your place in the 
open championship it soon became 
evident that it was more from a 
sense of duty than from any decided 
hope of winning, as on investigation 
it would be found that for months 
past you had hardly touched a club, 
and that ‘your preparation for the 
event had been hurried and scanty, 
being composed of merely a few 
practice rounds over St. Andrews, 
and one cannot hope to-be even in 
the running for championships on 
such a meagre amount of play. No 
doubt you early in life realised that 
a professional cannot serve. two 
masters in working at the bench and 
playing on the links, and you wisely 
decided to grasp the substance in 
the form of a prosperous club-making 
business in preference to following 
the possibly elusive shadow of be- 
coming a Taylor, a Braid, or a 
Vardon. 

2 Ba tt 

“There are those at St. Andrews, 

however, who to this day 
express the sincerest regret that 
you gave up participation in first- 
class golf at such an early age as 
they thought they saw in you one 
who would for many years uphold 
the traditions of the classic green, but I have an idea that 
you yourself hardly share in these regrets and have never 
regretted giving up the links for the clubmaker’s bench, as 
if ever I saw a professional with his heart and soul in his 
workshop it is Willie Auchterlonie of St. Andrews. Some 
professionals play at clubmaking, others make a labour of 
it, but you make a scientific study of the art and take a 
personal pride in every instrument turned out of the premises 
of D. and W. Auchterlonie; and one never comes across a 
bad club made by Auchterlonie, and the best are just about 
the best in the world, as was evidenced by the fact that at 
the exhibition at Deal last year you secured the gold medal 
in all three classes in connection with wooden clubs as the 
judges adjudicated that the drivers, brassies, and wooden 
putters exhibited by D. and W. Auchterlonie were the best 
in the exhibition. 

& eS & 

Your success in the championship in 1893 came as.a 

veritable surprise, probably the greatest surprise in the 
history of the event, as except for a few devoted friends and 
admirers from your native town nobody ever thought of you 
as a potential winner, and considering that you were then 
barely twenty-one years of age and in consequence had 
little or no experience of first-class golf, the want ol belief in 
your chance was admittedly justified. 

oo t ae 
he first day of that championship was wet and_ blustery 

and well suited to you physically, as strength is your 
forte. You finished that first day leading the field. It was 
still, however, difficult to find many who considered that you 
were at all likely to prove successful, the general impression 
being that you would find the strain too much for you; but 
you managed to keep your nose in front to the very finish, a 
splendid testimony to your nerve. In style you are typical 
of theclassic green, your swing being exceptionally long and 
free, and you hit with any amount of dash and power. 
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OR all that you can see of it from where you stand 
there might be no such thing as a swannery within a 
hundred miles. Behind you are the green meadows, 
with the winding footpath along which you have 

just come ; before you a locked door ina tall green paling, 
which bars your further progress. On either side the same 
green fields, with one or two little strips of coppice between 
them—coppice that is ablaze with yellow primroses mingled 
with the pale blue of dog violets and the blush-white 
blossoms of wood anemones. The long semi-circular paling 
in front, with the trees behind it, blocks your view seawards, 
and never a sign or sound of aswan can you discover. Is 
this the swannery, you wonder, and begin to doubt whether 
you have come the right way. Hesitating, you knock upon 
the bolted door. At first there is no response, but presently 
in answer to your third demand the bolt is drawn and the 
door creaks slowly open upon its rustyhinges. From behind 
it there emerges a middle-aged man clad in keeper's 
“cords.” “Is this the swannery ?”’ you ask; and the keeper, 
answering you in the affirmative, invites you to step inside 
and bolts the door once more behind you. ; 
Within the enclosure there seems to be no more evidence 
of swans than there was from the other side, for 
instead of discovering 
yourself in the midst 
of a colony of nesting 
swans you find that 


your surroundings are 
such as might rather {] slime 
be attached to some 
old .English manor. 


Neatly - trimmed grass 
paths and neatly-forked 
borders, with big clumps 
of yellow daffodils and 
narcissus and flowering 
shrubs decked with April 
blooms, meet your eye. 
Beyond, to the right 
hand, is an ancient 
orchard filled with 
blossom; to the lelt, 
fenced off. from the 
garden, a natural cop- 
pice as full of song as 
the garden is full of : 
flowers. A GLIMPSE OF LORD 

# & 
ie “This way, please,” says the keeper, and you follow him 

down the main grass path to the end of the garden, 
and passing through a wicket gate find yoursell suddenly 
among thenesting swans. For this, indeed, is the long-famed 
swanuery of Abbotsbury, held in possession of the Strangways 
since Henry VIII. granted the then representative of that 
family a royal warrant for the keeping of swans. The Earl 
of Ilchester is the present head of the Strangways line, and 
it is by his lordship’s pleasure and kind permission that the 
swannery is open to the stranger during a certain period of 
the year. 
% % ae 

Apul is the time to pay a visit to the swans of Abbots- 

bury, for then are they all resplendent-in their nuptial 
dress of purest white and the nesting season is in full swing. 
At such a time the swannery presents a never-to-be-forgotten 
sight, and until one actually sees it one would never believe 
that some 500 pairs of birds—birds, too, that are gene- 
rally credited with a quarrelsome disposition—could conduct 
their affairs within the space of an acre or two of ground 
without indulging frequently in family disputes. At times, 
of course, little differences of opinion will arise, but the 
swankeeper, who with his son lives practically among the 
birds during the nesting season, will tell you that a serious 
“row” is a very rare occurrence. Nor do the swans in the 
least resent the appearance of a stranger in the middle of 
their domestic occupations so long as one of their guardians 
isin charge. What might happen to you if you were lelt 
alone to the mercy of these 1,000 birds, each of them as 
strong and jealous as any old ewe with a lamb by her side, 
you dare not think. 

tt t i 

Bt the keeper can do what he likes. He will gently 

remove an indignant matron from her nest and show 
you her clutch of well-polished eggs the while her husband 
fusses around with outspread wings swearing iustily but 
doing nothing worse. The nests, big heaps of reeds and 
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ILCHESTER’S SWANNERY AT ABBOTSBURY 
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rushes, are dotted all about only a few feet apart, and nearly 
every one of them is occupied bya sitting bird. Beyond 
preserving the peace when occasion requires the keeper does 
but little after nesting has begun. He throws down the 
heaps of nesting material, leaving the birds to fashion it 
roughly to their liking, but after that he only lends his aid 
when a mother swan with a weakly brood requires some 
assistance. In that case he removes her with her young ones 
to one of a number of small hurdled enclosures provided for 
the purpose in order that she may not be molested by any 
of her neighbours. But ordinarily very soon after they are 
hatched the cygnets are taken away by their parents to the 
Fleet, whose waters, close to the nesting ground, form the 
head of that long estuary which runs for some eight miles 
parallel with the sea behind Portland Bill. 


‘Tradition has it that the swannery of Abbotsbury is at 
least 800 years old, but there is no actual record as to 
the date of its foundation. It is known, however, that the 
swannery was originally connected with the monastery 
whose remains are still to be seen close by, for swan-keeping 
was one of the privileges of the brotherhood of monks. But 
it is said that the mute or tame swan was not introduced to 
this country till the latter part of the twellth century, when 
Richard I. caused some 
o. the birds to be brought 
over from Cyprus. The 
monastery itself is much 
more ancient than that, 
lor it was founded in 
the year 1026 by Orcus, 
chief seneschalof Canute, 
and Tola. It is likely 
enough that swans were 
first kept at Abbotsbury 
early in the thirteenth 
century, which would 
make the swannery 
about 700 years old. 


hatever its age the 
Abbotsbury colony 
of swans is, and pro- 
bably always has been, 


the largest in the 
kingdom. In olden 
times it was much 


smaller than at prsent, 
but some thirty years 
ago there were actually between 1,400 and 1,500 birds 
in the colony. The severe winter of 1880-1 reduced this 
number by about a third owing to the Fleet becoming 
frozen over during an extremely low tide, when the water 
plants growing at the bottom and which furnished the swans 
with food became entangled in the ice and were torn up by 
the roots by the returning tide. Many of the swans, thus 
suddenly deprived of food, either left the Fleet or died of 
starvation. Since that time the numbers have been pretty 
regularly maintained, 1,000 birds being the usual average. 
it tt it 
With the exception of thirty cvgnets which are fattened 
annually for the Earl of Ilchester’s table and an occa- 
sional exchange of birds with other owners no restraint is 
put upon the going or coming of the old or young Abbotsbury 
swans, the superfluous numbers of those bred each season 
taking themselves off to other waters or to other swanneries. 
It is possible that some of them cross the Channel, for it is 
an established fact that wild-bred mute swans occasionally 
come to this country from the Continent. One might sup- 
pose that a colony of such a size as this one would produce 
many hundreds of young ones in a season, but that is not 
the case. The swan is not the most clever cf parents, and 
although some good broods are raised the mortality among 
the young birds is very heavy. 
Fy BS) it 
here is a belief in some parts of the country to the effect 
that each pair of old birds with young go off with the 
latter as soon as they are able to fly and deliberately lose 
them in some place far removed from the ancestral home. It 
is declared that this is a provision of nature to prevent over- 
crowding, and that the young ones never find their way back 
again. One cannot believe that there is any truth whatever 
in this supposition, but it is at least significant that a swan- 
nery after attaining a certain size will continue for many 
years without diminishing or increasing to any extent. 
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JOHN WHACKS JONATHAN 


Captain Bellville’s English Polo Team do Brilliantly in America. 


A RUN DOWN THE BOARDS BY THE YANKEES 


THE ENGLISH TEAM MRS. GEORGE GOULD 


Captain G. E.° Bellville, Captain C, de Crespigny, And Mr. W. S. Buckmaster (on right), ‘who was injured on the 


Names, from left to right, are: 
grounds at Lakewood 


Mr. W. S. Buckmaster, Captain E. D. Miller 


MRS. GEORGE GOULD AND HER PARTY 


A BREATHER 


Captain Bellville (left) and Captain C. de Crespigny Watching the game. Mrs. Gould is seen immediately behind the child on the chair 


interest in the polo carnival held at Lakewood, New Jersey, recently between Captain 
the leadership of Mr. Harry P. Whitney. In team work the Englishmen far out- 
John Bull can still hold his own against his cousins across the water 


American Society—with a very big S—have shown the keenest 
G. E. Bellville’s English team and the American four under 
distanced the Americans, and it seems that in polo at least 
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RHE TALLER 


R. LAGDEN on coming up to Oriel from Marl- 
borough proceeded to collect blues for various 
things in the intervals of working extremely hard 
for schools. He has represented the ’varsity at 

cricket, he played Rugger against Cambridge last December, 
and afterwards came very near getting an international, 
playing in the chief trial matches. 2To most men this would 
have been sufficient, but besides all this he has twice played 
in the inter-’varsity hockey match, and last year was a 
racket representative at Queen’s. He is only in his second 
year so that he will be available for all these four events for 
some time. Given hard wickets this year he should make a 
heap of runs, and next to Mr. Prest of Cambridge he is the 
most attractive bat to watch at present in residence in 
either place. 


hile talking 
of cricket 


it may be advis- 
able to discuss the 
prospects for this 
term. At Oxford 
Mr. A. G. Pawson 
is captain with 
Mr. A. J. Evans 
as secretary. “The 
former is a tre- 
mendous asset 
simply for his 
wicket - keeping 
alone, though he 
is no mean bat 
when once he gets 
going, an ideal 
man for No. 8 
on the list. Mr. 
Evans will one 
day rank as one 
of the best all- 
round cricketers in 
the country, and 
his value to the 
Oxford team can- 
not be over esti- 
mated. 


# 


Id blues avail- 
able-are 
Messrs. M. G. 
Siailterss Rn O: 
Lagden, C: V. L. 
Hooman, J. C. M. 
Lowe, and P. Le 
Conteur. Salter 
and Hooman 
should get plenty 
of runs, and Lag- 
den and Le Con- 
teur are useful 
all-round men; a 
little more care in 
choosing the right 
ball to hit and 
Lagden will be 
well up to the 
two first men- 
tioned. Lowe 
should be exceed- 
ingly useful in the 
attack, which has suffered a great loss by the departure of 
Mr. Gilbert. Unfortunately he is by no means consistent, 
so that at least one other fast bowler will be necessary. 
Ee % te 
here are plenty of promising seniors, among them being 
Messrs. C. P. Leese, H. S. Altham, R. L. Braddell, 
R. Sale, A. E. Cardew, R. L. Benson, J. B. Brooks, 
F. N. Tuff, and many others. Apparently all-rounders will 
not stand much chance as with Messrs. Evans, Le Conteur, 
and Lagden available pure bats or pure bowlers are likely 
to be most welcome. : 
“There are plenty of good freshmen, including a useful 
deputy stumper in Mr, R. H. Twining; others are 
Messrs. W. M. Brownlee, J. F. Macdonnell, Jj. L. Vidler, and 
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r= VARSITY NOTES : 


JF. T. Mann, H. E. W. Prest; 


MR. R. O. 


BY 
“CAMOX.” 
R. V. Bardeley. It is to be hoped that Mr. Brownlee 
will do well in the trial matches as he is by far the most pro- 


mising player of the candidates for places if only he can 
do himself justice. 


At 


* * * 


Cambridge Mr. M. Falcon is captain with Mr. J. F. 
Ireland, secretary. Old blues are Messrs. N. C. Tuffnell, 
J. W. Nason, and J. H. B. 
Lockhart. As at Oxford the wicket-keeping is in first-class 
hands, and there is nothing much: in it as far as the batting 
goes, but two good bowlers are sadly needed. There are 
plenty of useful performers but no one of outstanding merit, 
and Lockhart can hardly be counted upon to do the work 
of three men. 
Among seniors the 
most promising 
are Messrs. H. G. 
Bache, C. Mar- 
getti (a really 
good bowler if 
he can find his 
form), J.1. Piggott, 
C. E. Squire, A. F. 
Leighton, J. G. C. 
Scott, and N. J. 
Holloway. Mr. 
Scott should fulfil 
his early promise, 
but the batting is 
nearly good 
enough as it is, 
especially as there 
are some really 
good _ freshmen, 
among them 
Messrs. M. J. Suss- 
kind (who should 
with ordinary luck 
obtain his blue 
comfortably), R. 
M. Weeks, A. H. 
Lang, C. M. Ked- 
die, A. Windsor- 
Clive, E. L. Kidd, 
and S. Baker. 


co ie 


(Cambridge have 

fixed the 
Seniors’ match for 
May 2, the Fresh- 
men’s on May 5, 
and probably a 
later trial. ‘They 
also meet at home 
Essex, ‘Surrey, 
Sussex, Yorkshire, 
and Kent, and 
probably the Free 
Foresters and one 
or two more or 


less strenuous 
games. On tour 
they oppose 


Sussex, Gentlemen 
of England, and 
the M.C.C, 
LAGDEN 


th 

xford at home, besides the Seniors on May 2 and 
Freshmen probably the following Thursday, meet 
Kent, Worcestershire, M.C.C., Surrey, and Gentlemen of 
England. The tour will consist of fixtures with Sussex, 
Gentlemen of England, Surrey, and M.C.C. The inter- 
‘varsity match is on July 4, 5,and 6. The batting on both 
sides promises to be well up to the average and will probably 
cause no trouble, except the necessity of choosing [rom many 
players of practically equal merit, but bowlers are rather 
scarce, and the trial matches will be watched with interest 


- for this reason. 


die te % 
N«&t week our cartoon will be of Mr. H. G. Bache; for 
that this week Mr. Sullivan acknowledges a photo- 
graph by Gillman. 
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== a a SSS 
2 Fl therto Cape ae Sketch | ; | 


-MEPHIL MAY 


4 / / 
embodies fis idea of the rain-proof qualities of the: >> | / 


| OMNE TEMPUS 


(Rega) 


} __RUBBERLESS RAIN-COATS. 


THE ONLY 
j- RAIN COAT The Gas 
Re we your Onme Tempus +:: 
| fails to keep outthe rain- 
GUARANTEE we will take it back : 
a 


has, 


yee Brothers Led j 


Rubberless and porous, therefore healthier than a rubber macintosh, guaranteed 
equally rainproof ; to al appearances an ordinary Tweed Coating, cool in 
Summer, cosy in' Winter. Write for “O.T.” Booklet and for Coats on Approval, 
or Patterns. 


Prices :—Gentlemen's, 45/- Ladies’, 52/6 Girls', 26/6 Doys', 28/6 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, fF WG 


656 OZ Ludgate Fil = Young Swell: ‘f Out “of date, old chap! ‘Gmne Tempus’ 


Win, LONDON G:C” : : ‘ 
ai, p74 : SSS a 


would suit you better. 


UNIV 


THE PERFECTION of PRECISION and DURABILITY. 


THREE 


Made in Gold, Gold-Filled, Silver, Oxydised, and Nickel. 
For LADIES and GENTLEMEN. ———— GRAND 


Obtainable of: PRIZES. 
Asprey & Co., 165, 166, 167, New Bond Street, W. Brussets - 1897. 
SEARLE & Co., Ltd., 79, Lombard Street, E.C. Paris 
Waters & McCuttocu, Ltd., 56, Cheapside & 20, Ludgate Hill, E.C. MILAN. - 
J. B. Yanstey, 72, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


And also from the principal Watchmakers in the United Kingdom, 


1900. 
1906. 
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THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS IN EARLY SUMMER. 


; 


AVIEMORE STATION HOTEL, STRATHSPEY ON LOCH: BALADERAN/ ‘ADJACENT TO THE HOTEL 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE AT AVIEMORL 


THE RIVER SPEY AT AVIEMORE ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE GOLF LINKS 


Among the many pleasant centres in the Highlands, Aviemore, which lies some 750 ft. above sea-level on the direct line for Inverness, within a few miles of the 
Grampians, and in the midst of romantic glen, mountain, and river scenery, is wortby of special mention. It is indeed truly lovely when Dame Nature has donned 
her spring garb. The tender green of the awakening foliage, the dark background of mountains, still bearing snowy patches, the wild flowers peeping up here and 
there, adding additional touches of colour to the scene, all make a picture of the rarest beauty. In this connection one is too apt to regard Scotland as only possible 
in the autumn, but such an idea is fast losing ground, and the charms of Scotland in May, June, and July. are.undeniable. Aviemore is, apart from its railway 
junction, but a hamlet on the banks of the Spey in the southern half of that long valley stretching north from the Grampians and known as Strathspey. To reach 
the strath from Perth the train passing through Killiecrankie climbs up along the mountain bed of the river Garry until it reaches the summit in a narrow pass 
among the Grampians, about 1,200 ft. above sea-level, whence it glides down alongside the beginnings of the. Spey, through the earlier part of the strath, past Newton- 
more and Kingussie to the junction at Aviemore. The fail, however, is slight compared with the climb, for Aviemore is still 900 ft. above sea-level: The mountains 
have not been left behind, for at Aviemore one is within easy reach of the Cairngorms, with their four peaks standing over 4,000 ft. high. On “the-other side of the 
valley rise the Monadliadh Mountains, from which runs out at Aviemore itself the great Craigellachie rock, slogan-giver to the clan Grant, whose war cry was “ Stand 
. fast, Craigellachie.” All the beauties of the Highlands are in this strath near Aviemore, mountains with nearly eternal snows, the rushing Spey, and many lochs, but 
probably at whatever time the stranger sées it its most striking beauty will be its birches and its pine woods. The birches, whether it be in early s’mmer bearing 
their fresh green foliage under the brilliant sun or in October spreading their golden filigree on the face of Craigellachie rock, have a beauty which Nature can hardly 
excel. We understand that Farquharson, the artist, is a frequent student of their beauty here. On the”other side of the Spey is a young fir plantation, and as one 
stands at the base of Craigellachie rock in early summer the gulls fishing in the Spey continually flit and hover over against the green background, while the sunshine 
raises a glint from the water beneath them. Such are the beauties which will greet the visitor to Aviemore, and he will find them not less but more than his expecta- 
tions. The air of this high strath is indeed such that the stranger after a few hours’ sojourn feels rejuvenated to an extraordinary extent 
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KEEP SMILING. 


It will pay you well. Don’t frown, 
don’t be sullen, work is hard, play no 
fun. Youcan’teven be good-looking 
with a gloomy face. It is hard to 
smile if your Liver is wrong. If you 
are racked with nerves, have Head- 
ache, Constipation, Dyspepsia, 
Biliousness, Wind, feel dull and 
miserable, you just can’t smile; but 
you can be cured. Take CARTER’S 
LITTLE LIVER PILLS to-day. They 
will cure you gently and quickly 
without pain, annoyance, or nausea. 
Try them, and with perfect health 
you will see how easy it is to KEEP 
SMILING. 


or Headache. 

For Dizziness. 

I Biliousness. 
Torpid Liver. 
Constipation. 
Sallow Skin. 
the Complexion. 


GIVE THE CLEAN TONGUE 
OF PERFECT HEALTH, 


Small pill. Small price. 
Small dose. Sugar-coated 
—purely. vegetable. 


Genuine package has signature— 


WHAT’S THE TIME? 


bes, ') | r c 
} } i \ '. only a most palatable stimulant, but is 


other organs. 


a_real health tonic, owing to its 
i cleansing action on the liver and kidneys, and 


W A glass of Wolfe’s Schnapps before meals is an 
unfailing appetiser; it is a refreshing drink and 
pick-me-up at all times, and superior in every 
way to ordinary gin. 

Agents for United Kingdom, East Indies 
and Ceylon :— 


FINSBURY DISTILLERY CO., 
Moreland Street, London, E.C. 
UpotpHo Wotre Co., New York. 
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WRIGHT’S COAL TAR SHAMPOO POWDER 


Leaves the hair with a wonderful feeling of refreshment. 


ROWLAND’S 
.« QDONTO 


TEETH. 


This powder is of inestimable value in PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING 
the TEETH, strengthening the gums, and in giving a delicate FRAGRANCE 
to the BREATH. It eradicates tartar, removes spots of incipient decay, and 


Taste and 
Distinction are 
' the marks of the well- 
dressed man. These points 
can only be secured by at- 
tention to fit and detail onthe 4 
part of his tailor, which are two 
of the chief reasons for Mr. Bult’s 
success in retaining his clients, 


Olishes and preserves the ENAMEL, to which it imparts a PEARL-LIKE : ae 
HITENESS. Contains no acid or eritt f dnerediontn Boxes, 2/9. Sold Whock Cast tal Vere Some Pci 
by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67, Hatton Garden, London. Lounge Suit - = = — from 55/- 


Dress Suit (silk lined) ~ - from 84/- 
Overcoat (light or heavy weight) from 55/- 


Patterns, Self-measurement Form 

and Album of Photographs of 

Garments made by Mr 
Bult, post free. 


PIUTINOL 


Sufferers from GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS DISORDERS 
and all forms of SKIN DISEASES are greatly benefitted by using the 


AROMATIC SULPHUR BATH AT HOME 


which is prepared by dissolving PIUTINOL in your bath. PIUTINOL 

SULPHUR BATH relieves pain and induces sound refreshing sleep. 
Sold by all Chemists, 2/- per bottle. 

Free literature on application to— 

A.and M. ZIMMERMANN, 8, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


Jofhn-d: 


-CASH TAILOR... 
I40:Senchurch Street. 


' LONDON EBC. 


JUST THE TIME 


to drink 


WOLFE’S 


ang?) SCHNAPPS 


*& WOLFE’'S SCHNAPPS is the most wholesome and 
the purest spirit obtainable; it is not 


COOPER’S 


“OXFORD” 


MARMALADE 


(As supplied to Royalty, Houses of Parliament, Officers’ Messes, &c. ) 


Delightful in Flavour. Perfectly Pure. 
THE BEST is THE CHEAPEST. 
Mr. Frank Cooper has arranged to supply the whole 


of the Marmalade for use during the forthcoming 
Expedition of Captain Scott to the South Pole. 


SAMPLE JAR FREE °° reccrtexne eases oxreanse 


OF ALL HIGH-CLASS STORES AND GROCERS, 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—— 


Ten Years of Motor Progress. 
HE motor run to Northampton last Friday, 
inst., to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the 
Automobile Club’s. first 
trial in rg00 for cars, was something like a chapter 
out of a fairy tale, for assuredly it was remarkable to see so 
many familiar faces aboard the cars differing so utterly from 
the weird, unrefined, and comparatively unreliable products 


Roye al 


of a brief decade 
ago. The men 
were there in very 
encouraging num- 
bers, yet as one 
reviewed them 
what an extra- 
ordinary number 
of vicissitudes 
men as well as 
machines have 
passed through 
in the brief period 
under’ review. 
Some who were 
then receiving 
scarcely better 
than the wages 
of labourers are 
now capitalists 
possessing thou- 
sands of pounds; 
others who. in 
those days were 
well-to-do are 
to-day existing on 
incomes that even 
the proverbial 
bank clerk would 
scorn, yet the 


story is one of evolution and judgment, because for the most 
part the shrewd men are those who have got on, and in very 
few instances are those who are “‘ down on their luck,” yet 
who enjoyed such an admirable start in the new movement, 
to be commiserated with, 
of their own lack of ability and judgment. 


Years of Evolution. 
“[°he machines that we saw on Friday last were nearly all 
of them’of the most up-to-date sort imaginable, it 
appearing as though every veteran motorist who was taking 
part in celebrating the occasion had made up his mind that 
in the case of his machine he would provide as striking 
a contrast as possible with the best that 


achieved ten years 


ago. Optimistic 
as the bulk of 
those pioneers 


have always been, 
nevertheless few 
of them would 
have dared make 
so bold as to have 
foretold that the 
movement would 
have attained its 
present propor- 
tions and would 
have worked such 
a complete revolu- 
tion in. modern 
life in general as 
it has done in 
the short time 
under review. 


| 


What of the Air? 
t is this striking 
object lesson 
that causes one 
to reflect that in 
another brief ten 
years those of us 
whose entliusiasm 


0 O; 


By H. MASSAC BUIST. 


the 22nd 


1,000-miles road 


MISS EVIE GREENE, THE WELL-KNOWN MUSICAL-COMEDY ACTRESS 


In her 15-h.p. Clément-Talbot, about to take a country spin. Miss Greene is a clever driver, and 
as will be seen usually takes her seat at the wheel. Our snapshot was taken at Portsmouth recently 


mechanical road locomotion. 
for it has been generally the fault 


V hat is not generally recognised, 


land travel. 
learn touching aerial naviga 
was to be 


MR. ALFRED LESTER IN 


MISFORTUNE AGAIN 


Mr. Alfred Lester, at present appearing in ‘‘ The Arcadians,” and who causes so much laughter 

by his own apparent absence of mirth, has recently taken to motoring and has selected a 

noiseless Napier as the car of his choice. He is seen above being ‘‘hauled up" by a limb 
of the law 
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has led us to visit the grounds where the fledglings are 
learning to fly,.aand who have attended the early aviation 
meetings at home and abroad, may be assembling on just 
such an occasion to be amazed at the fact that by then 
flying will be quite a recognised means of locomotion, at 
least as far as the carrying of passengers shall be concerned. 
At present the more one knows about flying the less one is 
apt to join with the romantic novelist in prophesying how 


quickly and how 
easily we shall 
achieve really 
commercial aerial 
locomotion, — be- 
cause aS we go 
seriously into it 
in place of igno- 
rance we gain 
knowledge, and 
realise, little by 
little, how many 
and difficult are 
the problems that 
remain to be 
solved. But 
whereas our belief 
in the ultimate 
future of flight is 
founded on facts 
and a true appre- 
ciation of precisely 
what practical 
steps have been 
accomplished, and 
on an understand- 
ing of how they 
have been achieved 
in place of being 
based merely on 


an unquestioning belief, there is a solid reason for us to 
continue faithful to the idea that we shall certainly progress 
in flight as rapidly as we have done in the matter olf 


Old Road and Utterly New Air Problems. 
however, 
extent of the progress to be made by the time we 
arrive at an equivalent stage is vastly greater in the matter 
of aerial travel than has ever been called for in the case of 
We started a few years ago with everything to 
tion, whereas when the motor 
car came along we were more or less familiar with wheel 


is that the 


vehicles that could 
be steered, springs, 
seating accommo- 


dation, and, in 
fact, everything 
except the means 
of power, while 
the very roads 
themselves were 
in existence to be 
traversed. Man, 
in fact, has been 
exploiting road 


travel as far as 
the uttermost 
reaches of history, 
whereas travel by 
air is a matter 
which is wholly 
new in all its 
myriad phases. 
% 
The Car Leads. 
AS a fact the 
greatest 
speed yet achieved 
by any means of 
locomotion is be- 
lieved to be to 
the credit of the 
(Continued on p. 48) 
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FRIENDS OF OURS. 


No. 6._The COMMONS. 


The ‘‘differential’’ gear of the national car. Highly com- 
plicated mechanism of 670 parts, imperfectly classified, and 
frequently ‘‘out of order.” 

“Knocking” rather badly at present, and will shortly be 
taken down, overhauled, and re-assembled on new lines. 
Hopes are entertained that the new model will be as fully 


GUARANTEED” 


as 
Manufactured by 


CLEMENT TALBOT, Ltd., Automobile Engineers, 
Barlby Rd., Ladbroke Grove, North Kensington, London, W. 


Telephone: 5006 Paddington (4 lines). 
Telegrams: “CLEMTAL, LONDON.” 


Sys 


Tue B.F. Goopricx Co., Ltp., 7, Sxow Hirt, Lonpon, E.C, 


| 12-14 h.p. 2 | 


Armstrond Wea 
WALLY | |METALLURGIOUE 


‘““SCIENCE OF METALS.” 


3 : BEYOND 
Could find no fault. CRITICISM 


13: iv:"10 t of the engine, the resilient sus- 
“Tam pleased to be able to inform you that my 12-14 h.p. car gave every di hesstesey ee Es th | : ti a ce 
satisfaction on the trip here from the Works. | could find no fault with its rele oS esate Macca % 


running and was delighted with the surprising way the engine pulled, its entire mechanism are things to awaken enthusiasm 
smooth Tunning and flexibility. I expect to get splendid results from it in as you grasp the steering of this Metallurgique, 
Australia. and the superb VANDEN PLAS Bodywork. 
unequalled for grace and artistic finish, also 


Models: 12-14, 18-22, and 25 h.p., 4-cylinder. : . . 
will arouse your highest admiration. 


Chassis Prices : £335, £415, and £450. 
You must see this model. 


Sir W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & Co., Ltd. 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. WARWICK WRIGHT, Ld., 


Sales Dept. : 3, Blenheim Street, Bond Street, London, W. 110, HIGH ST., MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


Telephone: 8574 Gerrard. Telegrams: ‘‘ Lurgique, London,” 


THE “PARK” CABRIOLET. | REPAIRS. COACHBUILDING. ACCESSORIES. 
(Coachwork by Maythorn & Son.) re 
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CARS, MOTORISTS, AUTOMOBILISM—cont. 


horseless road vehicle, which has gone over two miles a minute, the 
unofficially recognised performance of Barney Oldfield in America, on 
a 200-h.p. Benz car, being at the rate of 131} miles an hour, against 
128} miles an hour achieved by an electric railway and 120 miles an 
hour, or just two miles a minute, representing the mean speed made 
during March, rgoo, by the Plant system of railway locomotive on a 
five-mile run from Flemming 
to Jacksonville. Flight, as re- 
presented by the achievement 
of pigeons, comes second, a 
Mr. Lautz of Buffalo having 
found that a bird owned by him 
made a hundred-mile flight at 
85°6 miles an hour ten years 
ago. That, unfortunately, does 
not give us a very accurate idea 
of the speed of flight, firstly, 
because few will be prepared 
to accept the pigeon as the 
fastest bird, and, secondly, be- 
cause we cannot tell whether 
the wind was for or against 
the pigeon throughout the flight 
of a hundred miles. If a pigeon 
has done eighty-five miles an 
hour it is certain that some 
wild birds are capable of 
matching the speed of the 
fastest motor car that has ever 
travelled. 


i co 


Much Faster Aeroplanes. LORD ALASTAIR 


o date, of course, we have 
scarcely touched the 
problem of what speeds can 
be achieved by aeroplanes, but it-will be found that during the 
coming year the forty-five to fifty miles an hour—which represented 
about the best that could be done irrespective of wind last year— 
will be surpassed by at least 20 per cent. or 25 per cent., possibly 


ily, an Meal 


we 


| 


Licensed for sale in England by Itala Automobiles, Ltd., 89, Wigmore Street, W. 


A High-Class Car at an 
extremely moderate price 
Three Types of Body 


Modern Improvement 


Every Possible 


Cash or 
Deferred Payments 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


Sole Concessionnaires for half the Globe: 


“THE MOTOR HOUSE,” 


$14, 516, 518, 566-568, Euston Rd., London, N.W. 


INNES-KER AT MONTE CARLO 


Lord Alastair, who is a brother of the Duke of Roxburghe, is an enthusiastic motorist, and is 
shown in our photograph starting for a spin to Nice 
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more, because against this season’s competitions various aeroplanes 
are being designed specially to develop speed, as instance notably 
the new Voisin or Rougier, which is a production on the part of 
a firm that hitherto has been as conservative in its practice as it 
has been 
its work. 


praiseworthy in the quality and conscientiousness of 


co % % 
To-day at Brooklands. 


‘Tbe entries of the Brooklands 

Automobile Racing Club’s 
competitions for April have not 
justified the holding of a two- 
day mid-weekly meeting as 
had been planned, consequently 
there will be racing this after- 
noon only. The motor-cycle 
events have filled very well, 
there being thirty-six entries 
for the April Motor - Cycle 
Handicap while twenty-two 
machines have been nominated 
for the Weybridge Motor-Cycle 
Handicap. The April Junior 
Handicap has produced no 
fewer than eighteen cars, among 
which are some that strike one 
as being quite new to the track ; 
for instance, the Le Gui, the 
Oryx, and the Diatto. The 
Second “21-Rating Race,” 
which is a handicap event, has 
been productive of a quartet 
of entries that are very closely 
matched, namely, the Sunbeam, 
Vauxhall, Star, and Mercédés, 
so that a very good race should 
be put up. For the April Sprint Race four large cars have been 
nominated to run against the little 20.1-h.p. Vauxhall, which is one 
of the few small machines that have been timed to do over eighty miles 
an hour over a complete lap at Brooklands. As far as one can see there 
(Continued on b, ii) 


47,000 MILES in 3 YEARS =] 


is the splendid record of a 


CAR 


owned by Mr. J. Higginson of the Wrexham Motor 
& Electrical Engineering Co., Chester St., Wrexham, 
who writes: 


Gentlemen,—I think three years’ continuous hard work, with an aggregate 
of 47,000 miles to its credit, over the hilly main and bye roads of North 
Wales, with heavy loads in summer and winter, is rather more than a fair 
test for any car. These are the services rendered by my 1907 15 h.p. 
HUMBER, and I am pleased to tell you she is running just as sweetly 
to-day as when she left your Works three years ago. 


16 hp. 5S-seater. Price £425. (R.A.C. Rating 24°29 hp.) 


PRICES from £200. 


Full particulars and illustrated brochure free from 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


COVENTRY. 


HOLBORN CIRCUS, E.C., 60-64, Brompton Road, S.W. 
MANCHESTER: 33, Blackfriars. St. NOTTINGHAM: Grey Friar Gate. 
BIRMINGHAM: 280, Broad Street. SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Road. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


Depots—LONDON: 


